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APRIL 22, 1&2 1. No. 41 TEMPLE PLACE. 
For the Companion. blocks of wood. I can tell you this, that I for | “I despise such subserviency!” Beatrix cried. with the name of Mary King on them, and flew 
: one don’t recognize any such right! I’m going to | “I like independence of thought and action, and I like the wind to the gate. 
CHOOSING THE QUEEN. | head a rebellion, get out an independent ticket, | don’t like to make one of that absurd game, ‘Fol- Why does Beatrix stand for a minute with crim- 
“Who on earth are we to choose? Miss Evariste ii 


has left us to our own devices, and don’t give the 
least hint to shape our choice. There’s Katy Lyle 
and Madge Carson and Eva Holmes.” 

“And the ‘queen rose of the rosebud garden of 
girls,’” laughed Beatrix 


and see who’ll gain the day.” 


She walked off, with a defiant laugh, to the | 


low My Leader 
There was a little pause, but there was a humor- 


groups of girls who were scattered over the lawn. | ous twinkle in Nettie’s eyes as she asked,— 


Nettie watched her friend with a half-smile. 
She knew that she had talent and energy enough 





Vail, “Miss Nettie Ly- 
burn in 
sone.” 

Nettie bowed with a 
smile on her handsome 
face. “Thank you!” she 
said; “I was queen last 
May, and I don’t believe 
in a second term of office. 
But how can we pick one 
out of an hundred girls, 
without giving mortal 
offence to the ninety and 
nine? Whichis the pret- 
tiest and the best? 
There’s Madge Carson.” 

“Cross as two sticks 
when she’s thwarted ever 
so little! Wants her own 
way in everything; and 
then she’s atyrant tothat 
poor little second-reader 
class whom I call the 
stormy petrels — those 
babies who never learn 
their lessons, and are in 
everybody’s way. But! 
hate to see a great girl 
hustling and slapping 
them about as Madge Carson does.” 

“Well, surely Blanche Arnold is amiable and 
pretty enough.” 

Beatrix made a wry face. 

“A sheep! a veritable sheep! We don’t want a 
spiritless May Queen without a bit of life in her. 
She’s worked what brains she ever had into that 
everlasting crochet, that’s never out of her hands. 
Besides, she hasn’t any memory to learn her 
speeches ; she would be sure to blunder, and cover 
the seminary with mortification as with a gar- 
ment.” 

“You're too hard to please, Trixy. 
you say then to Elise Barton ?” 

“Worse and worse! Why, she’s a peacock! If 
we made her queen, she’d be so elated and arbitrary 
that she’d try to carry her one day of authority 
through the rest of the term.” 

“I’ve done! I can't think of any other suitable 
candidate, unless it’s yourself, Trixy.” 

Beatrix tossed her head disdainfully. 

“Thank you; I’ve neither beauty nor money to 
buy a vote. I’m not popular, as you know, be- 
cause I’m too honest and outspoken in my opin- 
ions, and that is not a popular virtue. I don’t 
pretend to have an amiable fibre in my whole sys- 
tem, and I have an utter scorn for the trickery of 
a contested canvass.” 

Nettie laughed at her companion’s vehemence 
and assumption of honesty because she was ‘‘out- 
spoken.” 

“T think you've blown your own trumpet! 
Honesty, truth, and hatred of all meanness! Well, 
if that doesn’t fit you for a throne, what does ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean all that, only I’ve no fancy 
for the disagreeable exhibitions of character that 
this May-Day election brings to the light. It’s 
but the reign of a day, but to gain it, ’'ve known 
girls lose a deal of self-respect.” 

“What are you two conspiring about?” 
Miriam Lee, sauntering up to the two friends. 

“Only wondering who will be the candidate for 
May Queen,” Nettie answered. “It’s an open 
question, you know. Any girl has the right to 
run for it.” 

“Indeed they haven't!” Miriam said, decisively ; 
“and if you and Trixy had been where you ought 
to have been, instead of stealing off by yourselves, 
you’d have known all about it. Everything is 
settled by convention now-a-days, and we’re not 
going to be behind the fashion. We've appointed 
a committee of twelve—you're one, Nettie—to nom- 
inate the candidates. We mect at five, to-morrow 
afternoon, in the Grove.” 

“Really!” cried Beatrix, scornfully; ‘there’s 
freedom of choice for you! Of course, your 
precious committee wish to force their candidates 
upon us whether we like them or not. We're to 
have no more choice in the matter than so many 


propria per- 








What do 


said 





“T suppose vou have chosen your candidate ?” 
“Oh ves; it’S Helen Derby. There’s nothing to 


| steps to the polls. 


son cheeks, and head bent down ? 

Only a minute ; for she put the slips in her pock- 
et, took two others out of it which did not bear 
the name of Mary King, and hastily retraced her 
She gave a brief explanation 

to the girls, and she 
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to carry out any purpose. She 
was unpopular. This was her 
own fault, for she shunned all 
attempts at intimacy from her 
companions. Butthe very girls 
she shunned would be flattered 
by being taken into her coun- 
cil, for she was the most exclu- 
sive and most brilliant pupil of 
the seminary. 

Party spirit was at a white heat all that day and 
the next. Beatrix worked with wonderful tact 
and cleverness. She not only organized an oppo- 
sition-party, but increased its numbers until the 
school was nearly equally divided. 

The next day the committee of twelve announced 
the result of their deliberations. 

“Young ladies,” said the speaker, ‘we have se- 
lected Miss Anna Dyson and Miss Mary King as 
candidates for May Queen. We do not think a 
more judicious choice could be made, and either 
of them will reflect honor upon the seminary.” 

Beatrix rose from her seat. 

“We don’t intend to be bound by any such 
restrictions,” she said. “We do not think that a 
committee has a right to force a May Queen upon 
us. It’s a very small matter in itself, perhaps, but 
it shows domineering tendencies in the seminary 
that we will not submit to. We prefer the old- 
fashioned way of voting as we choose, and we 
want no packed conventions to dictate to us, be it 
known.” 

The dignity of the mecting instantly departed 
before this insulting opposition. There was a hub- 
bub of voices, and a deal of excited, noisy talk. 

“She’s as hateful as she can be!” screamed one. 

“She’s an envious, spiteful marplot!” cried an- 
other, indignantly, “and she’s forever snarling at 
the other girls, and contradicting them. She 
doesn’t care a snap who is queen. What she 
wants is to have her own way, and to cause dis- 
sension and trouble.” 

There was truth enough in this last speech to 
make Beatrix color hotly. 

“T don’t care what you all think,” she retorted. 
“We want freedom of opinion, and we want a 
queen who isn’t chosen hecause of fine dresses and 
fashionable connections. We'll outvote you, too, 
in spite of your committee !” 

“You were very eager and determined, Trixy,” 
said Nettie, some hours after this dispute, when 
the two friends found themselves alone. “But I 
really think the girls, in following the nominations 
of the committee, made a good choice ; and its only 
fault in your eye is that we chose them. Now 
one of the candidates will have to withdraw, I pre- 
sume, as we can’t afford to split the vote, with 
your party solid against us.” 









be said against her. 
well as a noble, high-minded girl.” 
“She is all you say, Trixy. 
name, and she only lost the nomination by one 
vote. You are unaninious about her, I suppose ?” 
“Yes. But O, Nettie, the trouble 1 had with 


She is modest and lovely, as 


I proposed her 


those stupid girls inthe beginning! Some of them 
didn’t fancy Helen, and a crowd of them wanted 
to have that ugly, vulgar Bridget Mulcahy for 
queen. But I argued and coaxed and promised, 
until now we’re a unit. But I have to watch them 
all the time. What in the world are you laughing 
at, Nettie ?” 

“Oh, I’m only trying to adjust your theory to 
your practice,” she answered. ‘You seem to un- 





derstand that game of ‘Follow My Leader’ so well! 
You were a convention of one, but it seems to me 
you used as much pressure and bribery as ours of | 
twelve. If I were you, I wouldn’t talk so much 
about freedom of opinion. Your voters will not 
be a whit more independent than ours.” 

Beatrix tried to laugh, but she was rather embar- 
rassed at this home-thrust. It did not, however, 
make her relax her exertions; but in spite of all, 
the school was still equally divided when the day 
of election dawned. 

Beatrix, with her quick eyes, saw some symp- 
toms of wavering among a portion of her doubttul 
followers, and she did not allow herself to lose 
sight of them for a moment. The votes were to 
be deposited in a sealed box with a small aperture, 
and presided over by three girls from each faction ; 
but the slips were folded, and not examined by 
them. 

Whilst the voting was going on, Beatrix caught 
a glimpse of one of the doubtfuls, at a little dis- 
tance, in close conversation with one of the oppo- 
site party. In a few minutes the box would be 
closed, and it struck her that this dilatory voter 
had been bribed to withhold her vote. She walked 
hastily towards her, and as she crossed the lawn, 
two of the little class of scholars that she called 
stormy petrels ran headlong against her. 

“Trixy, Trixy !” cried one, breathlessly, “‘mam- 
ma’s in her carriage at the gate, and she’s calling 
for Rosa and me. We haven’t time to put in our 
votes. Please do it for us, won’t you ?”—and she 


| 
| 
| 








thrust in Beatrix’s hand two little slips of paper 


dropped the folded slips 
in the box. 

From that moment, 
all her interest in’ the 
election was over. Evy- 
erybody wondered  be- 
cause she went away be- 
fore the were 
counted. She went to her 
room and closed the 
door. Not even the noise 
and confusion an hour 
later brought her 
side. 


votes 


out- 
But three or four 
of the party rushed in. 

“O Trixy, Helen’s elect- 
ed!” they cried. “But 
what on earth is the mat- 
ter that you’ve come up here? You look ill, too. 
Well, it’s over, and we’ve beaten them, but it was 
a close shave, I can tell you. 
ahead! 


Only two votes 
Think of that —only two!” 

“Only two,” repeated Beatrix, mechanically. 
“T’ve got a bad headache, girls. 
and don’t let any one disturb me. 

“You do look wretchedly,” one of them said. 
“Tt’s over-exertion; you've worked so hard; but 
only think of the success, Trixy.” 

Left alone, Beatrix buried her face in her hands, 
and groaned aloud. 


Please go out, 


“Think of the success of my fraud,” she mut- 


tered. “When shall I ever think of anything 
else? If the majority had been large, I might not 


have been so miserable, but the stolen votes decid- 
ed the matter. I’m a cheat and a liar, and every- 
thing that’s mean and contemptible.” 

She sternly forced herself to view the matter in 
every aspect. Concealment was easy. In faet, 
detection was impossible, for Beatrix was the last 
person in school upon whom a suspicion of dis- 
honesty could rest. But with all her faults, she 
had a tender conscience and a lofty standard of 
right, though she had so ignominiously fallen be- 
fore the first temptation. 

It was not in the dread of discovery, or what 
others would say of her, that the sting lay. It 
was her shame and humiliation that she, Beatrix 
Vail, the intolerant of wrong, the declaimer against 
deceit and fraud in every form, had fallen lower 
than any one she ever denounced. 

Her self-respect was gone. Was there anything 
she could do, any punishment she could inflict on 
herself, to regain it? She sat down with a pale 
face and quivering lips, her head resting on her 


hands. <A soft step and a tender touch roused 
her. Nettie was bending over her with anxious 


; eyes. 


“They told me no one was to disturb you, but I 
knew you didn’t mean me, Trixy. What has 
come to you, dear, that you look so ill? Were 
you so overjoyed at your triumph that it upset 
you? But it was a leetle teenty bit of a triumph 
after all, you know ;” and Nettie laughed. 

“It was too much for me, though,” Beatrix an- 
swered in a low, tremuldus voice. “Sit down, 
Nettie. Please don’t look at me. I must tell you 
what I have done, though I know you, my only 
real friend, will despise me, and never want to 
speak to me again.” 

In a few words the story was told, and for a 
minute Nettie sat silent and pained. She was so 
much astonished that she could not realize that 
Beatrix, with her strong, honest nature, had sunk 
under temptation as low as the weakest and most 
irresolute girl in school could have done. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! I’m so sorry for you!” was 
all she could say at first; but looking in the girl’s 
wretched face and tearful eyes, her kind heart 
filled with pity, and she threw her arms around 
her and kissed her tenderly. 

“Tt will not make any difference in our friend- 
ship,” she said. ‘Do you think I’m mean enough 
to turn from you for a fault you’ve confessed so 
bravely ?” 

“It’s not hard to confess to you, Nettie, but I 
shall never get my own respect and forgiveness, if 
I don’t make the matter public. What an ordeal 
it will be! But I will not add concealment to my 
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other fault; though that’s a weak name to call it. | 
You must see that’s the only honorable course left 
for me.” 

“Let me think it over,” Nettie said; and she did | 
think for a few minutes, more earnestly, and hard- 
er, than she had ever done in her whole life. 

At first it seemed that a full confession was the 
only thing left to Beatrix. But she remembered | 
how ‘Trixy’s enemies would triumph, and rejoice 
over her downfall, and how they would taunt and 
humiliate her in every possible way. 

This might go on until Trixy left school. At | 
first, she would aecept all this humiliation as a fit 
atonement for her wrong-doing, but Nettie knew 
that in time her proud nature would revolt, that 





she would grow bitter and ill-natured, and all the | 
possible good of the confession would be turned to 


evil. 

But the knowledge of her fault would 
make her more tolerant to others, gentler, and 
check her pride. Upon the whole, silence was 
best. | 

“I’ve thought it all out,” Nettie said, “and I’m | 
sure it will be best not to say anything to any one 
but Helen. She must be taken into our confidence ; 
but she’s a noble girl, and will resign immediately. 
The change of tickets was to elect her, you know, 
and if she doesn’t accept, why, there’s no harm 
done. ' 


secret 





“She will resign the honors to Mary King, and | 
she needn't give any reason for it, only she has 
special reasons for not wishing the crown. I’m one | 
of her friends, you know, and [ll explain every- 
thing to her, so you needn't trouble yourself avout 
it.” | 

“Pin afraid this is paltering with the truth,” | 

Seatvix said, shaking her head. “IL ought to un- 
dergo the full penalty, and then [ could forgive | 
myself better.” | 

She was over-ruled by both Nettie and Helen, 
when the latter was made acquainted with the par- 
ticulars. But she could not resist saying to the 
girls, when they wondered at Helen’s resignation, 
that she had found out that fraud had secured her 
Helen was 
will 


too honorable to 
tell 


two votes, and that 
take the 
some day. 

That 
school, having graduated with high honor. 


crown; adding, “1 you more 


day came when she was about leaving 
: . | 

She had gained the love of her companions from 
her kindly acts and forbearance, and the erring in 
school always sought her for quick sympathy and | 
Wise counsel, 

All that was hard and haughty in her nature | 
seemed to have undergone a wonderful transfor. | 


mation gentleness, and distrust of herself. 


She told the story of her temptation and fall; but 
she had won 


Into 
too much love for a word of con- 
whose tears fell 
fast at the humiliation the proud girl felt in con- 
fessing her wrong-doing, and at her expressions of 
that she 
act that destroved her own self-respect, and made 


demnation from her schoolmates, 


penitence should have been led to do an 
her a sinner in the sight of God, and of her com- | 
panions and friends. | 
“eo 
FROM THE LATIN. 
Though sorrow broodeth o'er thee now, 
\ change may wait thee soon; 
Not always bends Apollo's bow, 
Ilis silent lyre may tune, 
“+e 
| 
For the Companion, | 
| 
| 
| 


RAGS AND WHEAT. 
“Ra-a-ags 





} 


The ragman stopped to rest before a handsome 
dwelling. | 
" screamed the | 
“Ye 


just scatter small-pox and yellow fever over the 


“Git along wid your old cart 


frish maid, who was washing the windows. 


town wid your rags 
Ile took up the barrow and trundled on. Pres- | 

ently he came toa house before which a row of 

carriages Was drawn up. 

little | 


“It's a wedding, no doubt,” he 


Mavey, his daughter, who ran along beside him, 
“Ra-ags! Now you'll see the fine ladies come 
out, Maggy.” 


said to 


“Move on! move on!” shouted the white-gloved 
“Clah de way dah 
Vokes moved on down the broad, sunny street. | 
He was a little, dirty, wretched man; his cart and 
rhe 
houses, the waving trees, the baleonied | 
filled with made his filth and 
wretchedness more glaring than ever before. But 
he did not leave the street, for he thought the sight 
of them pleased Maggy 
Family carriages were coming in from the park, 
filled and delicately 
dressed children. There were many baby-wagons 


negro footinan, 


he were a leprous spot on the brightness. 
stately 


windows roses, 








with white-capped bonnes 


going homeward on the shady sidewalk, the nurses 
chattering and the babies’ faces peeping out from 
lace silk. Magev, wretchedly 
dressed, looked back at them. | 
“LT wish I was one of them children,” she said, | 
eagerly, | 


and who was 


“Come out of this street!" growled Vokes. | 

In the dingy alley into which they plunged, a } 
gang of wretched boys were torturing a dog. 
You Joe!” shouted Vokes. 


Joe, athin, hungry-looking boy of thirteen, came 





upto his father and walked beside him homeward. 
His clothes were patched, and his face dirty, but 
under the dirt Joe was not an ill-looking tetlow. 
He had a steady honest eye, and a laughing 
mouth. 

“What are ye runnin’ with them jail-birds for ?” 
said his father. 


| clothes, when they were forced to live as they did. 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 


APRIL 28, 1881, 








“Got nothing else to do,” said Joe, whistling, 

Vokes trundled his barrow on in silence except | 
for the dreary cry of “Ra-ags !” | 

Joe had told the truth—what else was there for 
him todo? There were dozens of boys in their 
alley out of work—boys who would have worked 
if work was to be found. There was not a trade 
nor any sort of labor in the great overcrowded city 
in which a boy could find a place. | 

Joe soon turned off and left his father and Maggy | 
to make their way home alone. Vokes went on | 
without calling “Rags !” again. 

When he married he was a small shopkeeper in 
a pretty country town. Then he thought he would 
move into the city and make his fortune, as other | 
shrewd fellows had done. 

Instead of this, he had gone steadily downwards. 
In that year, with twenty thousand other men in 
Philadelphia, he found himself utterly without 
work or money, and was glad to go about and 
pick rags up from the gutters. 

He turned into a narrow, dark alley, then passed 
through a yard in which two starved cats were 
fighting over a bone, and went into a wretched 
tenement. The few rags were carried into a room 
and thrown into one corner. 

“T wish the rags did not have to come in here, 
John,” said his wife, feebly. But she said that 
twenty times every day. She was a Scotchwoman 
and cleanly. But all her scrubbing would not 
keep the green mildew from the walls of the damp 
house, nor the dirt from the children’s faces and 





She was holding a baby to her breast. It cried 
shrilly now and then. Its face was gray and 
pinched. She took it down presently. 

“There’s nothing for you, my lammie!” she 
said. “The child’s sick with hunger, John.” 

“IT know it, Mary,” said Vokes. He was sitting | 
on his barrow, his head in his hands. “What can 
Ido? There’s nothin’ left to pawn,” looking at 
the straw-bed in one corner, the broken chairs, the 
pot and pan, in which nothing had been cooked 
that day. 

“[’m hungry as baby,” sobbed Maggy. 
mother put her arm about her. 

“It seems hard, John,” she said, “that we must 
starve when you and me and Joe is all willin’ and 
able to work.” 





| 


Her 


’ 


“There’s no work!” cried Vokes, vehemently. 
“There’s no standin’-room any more for a poor 
man on God's earth!” 

Now Joe, hungry and angry, had just reached 
the door as his father said these words. A sudden 
resolution made him turn and run out of the 
court. 

“There’s one place where there’s always room! 
And what the use for a boy to try to be honest 
when he’s starving ?” he muttered. 

An hour later, he was standing in front of the 
house in which the wedding had taken place that 
afternoon. The wide hall-door had accidentally 
been left open. He darted in. Inthe hall stood 
a rack, against which leaned some umbrellas and 
Joe seized the latter. 

“Hoh, you young villain!” He the 
clutch of a giant of a footman, who carried him at 
arms’ length, as if he had been an unpleasant | 
bug, into the library. A white-haired gentleman 
and a young girl sat by the lamp. They were | 
pretending to read, but their wandering, dim eyes | 
showed that they were thinking of the dear girl | 


a gold-headed cane. 
was in 





who had just left her home forever. | 


“Hyar’s this young thief been a-stealin’ your | 
cane, sir!” exclaimed the footman, depositing Joe | 
on the floor. 

Judge Jeffreys was nervous and excited, and | 
was glad of any diversion for his thoughts. 


“That boy! Stealing?” cried his daughter. | 
“Impossible! Why, he isn’t older than our | 


Harry !” 

“So you were stealing my cane ?” said the judge. 
“Didn't you know you'd be caught and sent to 
Moyamensing | 

“Yes, sir. [ expected them to catch me,’ said | 
Joe, promptly. | 


” 








’ 


“And what on earth possessed you todo it, then, 
poor child ?” cried Miss Jeffreys. 

The pitying tone was more than Joe could bear. 

“Because there’s no standing-room for the poor 
in this town but in jail!” he cried, fiercely. ‘That's 
why. 


There's lots goes in there this winter a-pur- 
pose to get their victuals and a bed.” 

Judge Jeffreys started and looked at him. 
“There's a good deal of truth in that,” he thought. 
“Come here, boy, and tell me something about 
yourself, and see that you speak the truth. You 
need not call a policeman—just yet, Simon.” 

Joe told his father’s story. The old gentleman 
rose and buttoned his coat. “1 will go and look 
into the truth of this, Emily,” he said. “I want 
something to employ my thoughts this evening.” 

He returned late in the evening. “It was all 
true,” he said. “I gave them food for to-night, 
and as for that matter of the cane, let it pass. | 
Better to remove the lad from temptation than to | 
throw him for months into the companionship of | 
thieves. 

| 


“T have a plan, Emily,” he said, after a pause. | 
“You know I thought of erecting a memorial win- | 
dow in the church in the memory of my brother. | 
What if T should take the money and with it send | 
this family to the West, there to begin life anew ? | 
Surely their happiness would give poor Edward | 
more pleasure than any stained glass window, if 
he can look back and see how I am trying to do | 
honor to his memory.” 





] ‘ 
| Judge Jeffreys and his daughter made a journey 


} amusement in **the big house.’ 


to Kansas, and visited a little settlement where, 
as they said, they “had some good friends.” 

These friends were named Vokes. They lived 
on a farm which they had pre-empted and tilled. 
There were fields of waving corn, oats, wheat, po- 
tatoes, a young apple-orchard. The garden was 
full of red, luscious berries, vegetables, and a few 
dear old-fashioned flowers, which Mrs. Vokes had 
loved when she was a girl. 

It was evening when the judge drove up to the 
snug cottage, whick was covered with grape-vines. 
A fat, pink-cheeked girl ran out to meet them, 


| while a sturdy young fellow just from the field, and 


carrying a bundle of pitchtorks on his shoulder, 


| held open the gate for them to enter. 


“Father, it is Joe! And there is Maggy!” cried 
Emily. ‘What a comfortable, pleasant home! 
And there is Mrs. Vokes out milking. I will go 
straight to the barn-yard.” 

She hurried out to the enclosure where the tidy 
Scotchwoman, with cheeks as rosy as little Mag- 
gy’s, was beginning to milk a motherly old cow. 

“O Miss Jeffreys,” she said, after the first sur- 
prise and welcome were over, “your father bas 
rescued a whole family from ruin! There was no 
chance for us in the city. There was nothing be- 
fore the children but hunger and crime and death. 
Here we have hard work and health. We sleep 
soundly, we eat heartily, and, thank God! we 
have enough to eat, and some to give away. 

“Look at my husband standing there with your 


father. Do you see how straight he holds him- 
self? He was only a poor rag-picker in the city 


Here he is a farmer, as good as the best. 
a chance to show.what is in him. He is respected 
as a citizen. He helped build the school. The 
children are all well taught. There is no reason 
why they should not be leading people in their day. 
“They see no crime such as used to crowd us in 
when we lived in Pratt’s Alley. There’s every- 
thing here to make them honest and God-fearing. 
And indeed, Miss Jeffreys, a woman wants her 
boy and girl to have the same chance as other 
children !” 
The happy woman talked on breathlessly. 
“This is better than a memorial window in a fine 
church, papa,” whispered Emily to her father. 
“God only knows how much better!” he said, 
reverently. 


He has 


+e 
BE THOU CONTENT. 


Why art thou full of anxious fear 
How thou shalt be sustained and fed ? 
He who hath made and placed thee here 
Will give thee needful ly bread. 
Canst thou not trust His rich and bounteous hand 
Who feeds all living things on sea and land ? 
Be thou content. 


He who doth teach the little birds 
To find their meat in field and wood, 
Who gives the countless flocks and herds, 
Each day, their needful drink and food, 
Thy hunger, too, will surely satisfy. 
And all thy wants in His good time supply. 
Be thou content. 
PAUL GERHARDT, 1670. 





+o 
For the Companion. 
FRITZ GUNTHER’S PIG. 

Fritz Gunther, a great, hale, honest fellow, landed at 
Castle Garden, New York, in 1874, with two substan- 
tial chests, a wife and two young children, and fifty 
dollars. 

After struggling some months at “jobs,”’ and picking 
up a very little bad English, he found the spring open- 
ing, and his heart yearned for the country. 

He went into an employment office one day and asked, 
“You has vorks for me?” 

“What kind of work do you want?” asked the man. 

**] likes dirt better as chobs. 
and more day, not comes. 


Chobs comes one day, 
Dirt there all times; and I 
got Zophia and two more to feed.” 

“What do you want to do with the dirt?” asked the 


| man, laughing. 


“Oh, L vants blow him, and dig him, and blant him; 
and some times after, I vill has hay and gorn and boda- 


| does and gabbages and beas and all good dings for eat.” 


“Oh, ho! you want to work on a farm? I see!” cried 
the man of the office. 
I vos porn in de dirt, and I love de 
dirt more as chobs in de zity,” replied the honest fel- 
low. 

“You must say, ‘working on the soil,’ and not ‘in the 
dirt,’ ” said the man, kindly. 

*“*Yaas; I vants zo vork on the zile.” 

“That's right. Yes, my man, if you’re honest and so- 


“Yaas, yaas. 


| ber and willing to work, I'll give you a good place where 


you can have a little stone cottage to yourself, and keep 
hens and a pig if you like,” said the man. 

“Oh yaas, I does like! I loves a pig and hen.” 

“Very well; you can go up the Hudson to-morrow 
with Mr. Crinas Traphagen—up among the Dutch.” 

Poor Fritz laughed till the tears ran down his red 
cheeks; and taking the paper with his directions on it, 
ran off to tell the joyful news to “Zophia,” and to pack 


| his simple furniture for the boat. 


Fritz heard no “Dutch,” but he proved himself a 
treasure on the farm, as well as a source of great 
* He had a chance te 
” 


work “in the dirt” some time; and then came “haying, 
when besides the regular workmen, half-a-dozen neigh- 


| boring fellows were called in to help. 


They were a respectable, jolly set of fellows; and 
they broke up the weariness of toil by all the fun they 
could get, not a little of it being supplied by our poor 
friend Fritz. 

They always found Fritz in the field when they reached 
it, and always left him there when they went home at 
night; his excuse being, “I liges vork best as I liges 
rest.” 

Mr. Traphagen, who had been greatly annoyed the 
previous summer by a drunken fellow with a slatternly 
wife in the cottage, was charmed with Fritz and Zo- 
phia; so that he had been in to see them several times. 
He had bought a rattle and a tin cart for the little boys, 
and had given their father a fine pig and a dozen hens, 


which seemed to be the great bonanza towards which 


This all happened four years ago. Last summer, | his ambition was reaching. 








This pig grew very fast, and Fritz was very ardent 
in his praises of it to his fellow-workmen; so that it be- 
came a joke among them, and he was frequently asked, 
| ** What does the porker weigh to-day ?” 

One day while haying was going on rapidly, and Mr. 
Traphagen in haste to get it in because the grass was 
ripe and a storm threatened, Fritz did not appear on 
the scene of action as soon as he should have done after 
dinner. 

The cottage was at the extreme end of the great farm, 
and time was worth more for work than for hunting up 
a missing workman. 

About three o’clock, while some of the men were 
raking and others cocking the hay, a loud wail was 
heard, and Fritz appeared in the distance, manifesting 
the greatest agony of body and mind. 

“Hallo! there comes Fritz! What can be the matter 
with him? We don’t often see a grown-up man blub 
bering that way, like a great calf!” cried one of the 
workmen. 

“Probably Rover has eaten up his children,” cricd 
one of the men. 

“Maybe his wife has run away with Derrick Schoon 
maker, who boards with them,” said another. 

**Maybe he’s homesick after faderland,” said a third. 

“Perhaps Zophia’s been whipping him for playing 
truant from the hay-field. Hallo, there, Fritz! What's 
the matter with you, old fellow?” 

But Fritz could not answer. As he neared the busy 
group, he wrung his hands and cried,— 

“Oh-ho-ho! What will I ever do mit my broked 
heart! Oh-ho-ho! Boo-hoo-hoo!” 

He stopped wringing his hands long enough to lay 
them heavily on the “broked” organ, and to give two 
or three vigorous pulls at his yellow hair, all the time 
crying, and sobbing, and wiping his tears away with 
his coarse shirt-sleeve. 

“Here, here! Don’t bea fool, man! Come and tell 
us what the matter is, and we'll help you if we can,” 
said the oldest of the men. 

**Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo-hoo!” cried Fritz. F 

A young fellow then took him by the arm kindly, and 
said, “You haven’t been doing anything to lose your 
place, have you?” 
| “No, no, no! 

got. 

There was evidently an earthyuake—so to speak—in 
the poor rellow’s breast, which he was trying to quiet, 
and after many ineffectual efforts, he at length succeeded 
in saying,— 

“Oh-ho-ho! Good mans, I los’ my pig! I los’ my 
pig, and nowheres does me and Zophia finds him! Oh, 
mine broked heart! He runs off, and IT fears me he 
falls into de ‘Kill,)""—a stream emptying into the 
river. 

“Oh, pho! 


Boo-hoo-hoo!” was all the answer he 


Ts that all?” “Shut up your head!” 
“Stop your noise and go to work, you great Dutch 
baby!” were some of the exclamations that greeted the 
ars of poor Fritz. 

“Na, na, na!” he sobbed out. “TIT goes zu work no 
more in dis world, I finds not my pig! 
and loog for him! 





Gomes you all 
I goes no more home if I finds not 
My Zophia say,I find not he, she will zehump 
into de Hootchen River! Oh, gome, gome mit me and 
look for mine pig!” 


my pig. 


“Why, you great fool, the boss would rather give you 
a pig than have us leave the harvest-field when there’s 
signs of rain!” said a man of the group. 

“Come, boys, let’s go and have half an hour’s fun 
with him,” said one of the young fellows; and in spite 
of the threats and entreaties of the others, who felt the 
responsibility, off they rushed, laughing and shouting, 
“Lost, a pig—a Dutechman’s pig! Twenty-five dollars 
reward!” 

When the boys overtook Fritz, who was on his way 
to the river, he was still crying bitterly ; and when they 
began to joke him, he said, shaking his head mourn- 
fully ,— 

Ah, you’s never los’ you’s pig!” 

The ludicrousness of his grief was great sport for 
them, till one of their number said, ‘Look here, boys, 
this isn’t like Fritz. I believe the fellow’s crazy, and is 
rushing down to the river to drown himself! Perhaps 
he got sunstruck yesterday !” 

At this suggestion, they all hurried on to overtake the 
poor fellow, who was rushing towards the high bank 
that overhung the river. 

One of them cried out, “Stop there, stop!” But he 
had gone over with a bound; and before they reached 
the spot whence they could see him, they heard such 
peals of laughter echoed from the other shore as con- 
vinced them beyond a doubt that Fritz was indeed mad. 

Soon they heard wild cries of joy. ‘I’s found mine 
pig! I's found mine pig!” 

When they reached the bank, they saw Fritz folding 
his eldest baby, a boy of three years, in a fond embrace, 
and covering his muddy little face and hands with 
kisses. 

Looking up at his friends, he cried, “Sees you? T 
finds mine sweed pig zailin’ a chip in de vater! Him 
runs ’vay from his gute mudder zu blayin de vater! O 
mine dear, bad pig! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Why, Fritz, that’s a boy, not a pig!” cried one of 
the young men. 

“Yaas,” replied Fritz, his face radiant ~with smiles; 
“him mine poy, mine pig poy. I has two poys, mine 
leedle and mine pig. Mine leedle is home in de gradle, 
and mine pig is here in mine arms, and I runs home 
mit him ‘fore him luse—mudder zchump into de 
Hootchen!” 

Of course there was a great deal of fun about the lost 
pig, and it was some time before poor Fritz heard the 
last of his blunder. 

He has remained with Mr. Traphagen ever since that 
time, and his oldest boy goes by the playful name of 
“Piggie Gunther” at school,—it is so much easier to 
get a nickname than to get rid of it. 

ae a 


GOOD MANNERS. 

A writer offers several wise suggestions to boys and 
girls as to the manners which mark them: 

Rise and offer your seat to an older person at once, 
and never lounge on the sofa or take the easiest chair 
while there are those in the room whose age gives them 
a better claim to them. 

Always be polite, respectful, and modest in your de- 
meanor to every one, especially to your superiors. 

Never stare people in the face. If you are talking 
with any one, it is proper to look at them, eye to eye, 
with a cheerful, dignified assurance; but to stare at any 
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one, as if you saw something peculiar about him, is ex- 
ceedingly rude and impolite. 

Do not cultivate clownish or monkeyish manners. Be 
gentle and quiet in your movements. 

If you are a young man just commencing a business 
career, good manners will be indispensable to your suc- 
cess. Appear to feel an interest in your work; let your 
eyes light up at every command, and let your feet be 
nimble to perfcrm it. 

Be energetic, prompt, industrious, and careful. At- 
tend to your business in a quiet, polite manner, equally 
removed from familiarity and haughtiness. 

If you exhibit good manners yourself, you will rarely 
have cause to complain of rudeness. 


_— +~@> 
For the Companion. 


AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLKS. 
Qeeap. 

Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, | 

Alerandra Land, Jan. 7, 1881.\ 

About a year ago I had a very curious adventure, or 
rather several adventures, with a black fellow named 
Qeeap—as nearly as I can express his name ina written 
word. 

This Qeeap was of the Ghoora tribe of natives. We 
knew him well, both by sight and name; for little 
parties of the Ghooras not unfrequently made their ap- 
pearance at our telegraph station, pretending to beg, 
but really to steal everything they could lay hands on. 

The name Qeeap, I may add, might be freely trans- 
lated by the American slang word “grub”—food. As 
regards Qeeap, too, and my adventure with him, I am 
penitently aware that I shall not be deemed wholly free 
from blame. 

It is the policy of the telegraph company to treat the 
blacks well. The operators on the line are advised al- 
ways to make friends with them, since the line crosses 
hundreds of leagues of wild country infested by the 
different tribes. It has been rare that the wires have 
been cut or torn down by the natives from spite. 

The “‘bushrangers”—escaped convicts—sometimes do 
this, but not the natives. Whenever the blacks meddle 
with the line, it is always to get either the insulators 
or pieces of the wire. It is not often that they carry off 
the latter. This, in fact, has happened but once since 
I came here, when a party dragged off near five hun- 
dred yards of the double wire in a single night. 

But the green glass insulators are what charm the eye 
of a black fellow. He uses them for ornaments proba- 
bly. It is a great pity that some less attractive insula- 
tors can not be introduced, as I have a dozen times 
suggested. I should say that not less than a thousand 
of these glass ‘‘tumblers” have been stolen off my sec- 
tion alone, since I came here two years ago. 





On one occasion the thieves were so considerate as to 
put short bits of the thigh-bone of a kangaroo in place 
of the insulators. It is needless to say that these sub- 
stitutes did not answer at all. I was obliged to search 
far more closely for the “break,” too; in fact, I went 
over the entire section twice before I discovered it. 

But three-fourths, at least, of all these thefts on my 
section were the work of a single black fellow; the 
same Qeeap whom I have mentioned. 

Qeeap was a grand rascal. It was a long time before 
I came to understand all his tricks. Without exaggera- 
tion, I should say I had ridden more than a thousand 
miles on his account, and climbed telegraph - poles 
enough to reach, I was going to say, if they were put 
end to end, up to the moon. 

Regularly, about once in three or four weeks, some 
forty or fifty of these insulators would be stolen. It 

yas a problem which neither I nor the other operators 
could solve, for at least six months. 

The fact was, this Qeeap had set up as a merchant in 
glass ware to the other tribes of blacks living at a dis- 
tance. He would steal as many insulators as he could 
comfortably carry, then set off to peddle them for orna- 
ments among the dubras (native women). When his 
stock was sold out he would come back for a fresh sup- 
ply. 

Thus he made no end of trouble for the company, and 
kept me on the “anxious seat.” My section reported 
more “breaks” that year than any other three on the 
line. 

The scamp had the advantage of me vastly; he could 
operate night or day, as he chose, along a stretch of 
thirty-five miles; and for a long time I did not know 
who did the stealing, or yet how many were concerned 
in it. 

But I learned, after a number of months, that when 
once there had been a batch taken, no more were likely 
to be stolen for three or four weeks; also, that if a lot 
had been taken down to the south of the station, the 
next lot would be almost certain to be from up near the 
north end, in the vicinity of ‘*hu//ot bottom,” the same 
place where Estes was “treed” by the Warkarnis. 

There was this amount of method in Qeeap’s depreda- 
tions—intended, probably, as shrewdness on his part— 
and it was from acting on it that I first caught sight of 
the thief. 

Surmising that the next lot would be stolen up near 
the bottom, I lay hidden there among the bullots, on the 
creek, for three successive days, and finally caught sight 
of my man, climbing a pole a mile and a half or two 
miles out on the spinifex flat, where the line passes near 
a patch of low banksias. 

With my glass I saw plainly that it was a black. In 
a minute I was in the saddle and spurring for him as 
fast as my little horse could carry me. 

Seeing me coming, the black slid down from the pole 
and ran to the banksia thicket, the edge of which was 
not more than sixty or seventy yards off. WhenI came 
up, of course he was not to be seen. 

The thicket covered ten acres, perhaps, and was far 
too dense to be ridden through, the banksias being mixed 
plentifully with thorn scrub. So I tied my horse to a 
pole, and then walked round the thicket, watching nar- 
rowly, as a cat for a rat, hoping to get a shot at the ma- 
rauder. 

I did not care to play the ferret and crawl into the 
scrub, since the black might be far more at home in the 
thicket than his hunter. Not seeing him, I tried to set 
fire to the thicket; but the banksias were too green to 
burn readily. 

Still I thought the rascal might venture out, after a 
while, and going oft half a mile or more, I waited three 
or four hours. It was then past noon, and I was haif- 
choked for want of water. 

On first secing him, I had made pretty sure with my 





glass that it was one of the natives | had several times 
seen at the station—the one the others called Qeeap. 
He had got the insulators off three or four poles and 
left the wires hanging. 

I had a dozen extra insulators in my saddle-pocket, 
and now set to work, as in duty bound, to repair the 
damage before leaving, even to procure food and water. 
The line, as I have said, skirted the thicket. But I had 
little fear that the black would attack me. 

Strapping on my ‘‘climbers,” I went up first one pole, 
then another, replacing the gla: and looping on the 
wires, tightening and staying; and I was on the third 
pole, I think, when something struck me on the head, 
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to the ground. 

But I found myself on my feet again, with my head 
whirling, and caught a glimpse of a black head, peering 
eagerly out of the banksias, fifty or sixty yards away. 

I let half-a-dozen shots from my revolver go into the 
scrub, as fast as I could fire; but my black friend had 
dodged on the instant. 

I now became aware that blood was trickling down 
my neck, and found I had an ugly cut in my scalp, three 
or four inches long. Near the foot of the pole from 
which the black had brought me down so handsomely 
lay a boomerang, and I now remembered that I had 
heard, just as it struck me, a deep, whirring sound. 

The weapon, which I keep as a curiosity, is about 
two feet long, 
curved like the 
new moon, when 
you first see it, 
and not more than 
two inches wide. 

The points are 
sharpened and 
hardened by fire- 
heat. It is not 
more than half an 
inch thick, slight- 
ly convex on one 
side and concaved 
on the other; just 
a plain, ordinary 
boomerang, such 
as is used by the 
blacks here both 
for hunting and 
fighting, and 
which they throw 
with great 
tainty of 
even so far as a 
hundred yards. 

It is the same 

with 
some of 
perform 
wonderful 
exploits; launch- 
ing it a long way 
into the air, and 
causing it, from 
the peculiar twirl- 
ing motion they 
give it, to de. 
scribe 


cer- 
aim, 


weapon 
which 
them 
such 


strange 
curves and flights 
and then return 
to their hands. 

I determined to 
complete the repairs on the wires, and then ride back 
to the station after my fellow-employé, Freem Manlove, 
and the operator, Mr. Beattie, and with them hunt the 
black. On attempting, however, to again climb a pole, 
I found myself so faint that I was obliged to give it up, 
and indeed, was hardly able to keep in the saddle to get 
home 

I had a miserable night, being much fevered, and, my 
friends say, out of my head. It was not till noon the 
next day that we got the line in working order. 

The black had decamped without further mischief; 
but a few nights afterwards, nineteen or twenty poles 
were stripped of the glasses, not more than a mile from 
the place where I had seen Qeeap: 

I had now no doubt that this rascally Qeeap was the 
chief depredator. But the thefts went on in spite of 
vigilance on my part, for the rogue could easily approach 
the line by night, or even by day, along a stretch of 
thirty-five miles. 

I pondered a thousand devices for capturing him. At 
last I telegraphed down to Adelaide to have three or 
four large traps,—dingo-traps, or poacher-traps—sent 
up; and when these arrived, some weeks later, I lost no 
time in setting all three of them, each at the foot of a 
pole, at a point near which I conjectured the next glasses 
might be taken. 

There were iron poles along this section. I locked 
the chain of the trap round the foot of the pole, then 
covered over both the chain and the trap with dry dirt 
and grass. 

The blacks here, though cunning as foxes in many 
things, are yet ignorant of the commonest civilized de- 
vices; and I may as well confess that I had heard set- 
tlers in the bush say that the blacks could be caught in 
traps, not knowing enough of the nature of steel springs 
to release themselves. 

I had to wait a long time,—over two months; and 
meantime Qeeap carried off three or four loads of insu- 
Jators; but we got him in a trap at last, one raw, chilly 
morning in July, which is here our most inclement 
month. ‘ 

Freem had gone out patrolling the line, but came rid- 
ing furiously back, shouting, ‘‘We’ve caught him!” 

I knew who “him” was well enough, and was soon in 
the saddle. The place where I had last set my traps 
was some nine miles from the station, near one of those 
patches of scrub which I surmised would be one of 
Qeeap’s favorite spots for operating. We rode down, 
and lo! there was my black friend of the boomerang 
hard and fast by one foot! 

No doubt the scamp thought that his hour had come; 
for he must have known what a terrible pest he had 
been; and there, close beside him, lay the evidence of 
his thieving in the shape of a skin sack full of insulators. 

Then, too, he had tried to kill me, and pretty nearly 
succeeded. I half expected he would show fight; for 
he had four or five boomerangs and a waddy club ina 
sling on his back. 

3ut he stood very still, the picture of dogged despair 





knocking off my hat and giving me such a blow that 
for a moment or two I was stunned, and came tumbling | 
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| and stolidity, yet eying our every movement as we dis- 
| mounted and walked up to him. 

“Mihu perkart, Qeeap. Pinnuk netbo tarmbar !” 
| (Well, now, Qeeap, I've caught you. What do you say ?) 

I called out to him; for I had picked up some words of 

their lingo. 
But Qeeap had not a word to say to me. Itlooked as 
| if he had tried long and hard to get his foot out of the 
| trap, for his ankle was lacerated by the teeth. 

We tied his hands behind him, hobbled his legs so 
| that he could not run, and then took his foot out of the 
| trap and led him to the station. There we tied him, for 


| the time, to the nearest telegraph post. 
| 


And now a most serious question rose, what to do 
with Qeeap. 
| To keep him a prisoner, month after month, was out 

of the question. To send him to Adelaide, a thousand 
| miles, was equally impracticable. 
| Beattie said, “Shoot the rascal, and make an end of 

him! He’s made trouble enough. If we let him go, he 
| will be at his old tricks again.” 

I could not make up my mind to kill him. At worst, 
he was only athief. I thought Qeeap might be so terrified 


as to leave that section of country. So I set to work 


(after a manner which proved very foolish), as follows, 
to frighten him: 
then chase him about twenty miles. 

First, we went and built a fire near the pole to which 
Qecap was tied up. 


I meant to seare him half to death, 





Over this we hung a large brass 
boiler, 
washing, and put 
in two or three 
bucketfuls of wa- 
ter. When this 
was well boiling, 
Freem approach- 
ed Qeeap, and by 
signs, and a fero- 


used for 


cious dumb show, 
intimated to him 
that we were go- 
ing to boil him 
and eat him. 

Anaxe and two 
butcher - knives 
were then 
brought out and 
set handy, where 
Qeeap could see 
them. 

I now be- 
thought myself of 
a trick which I 
fancied would 
bring his fear to 
a climax. Stowed 
away in omy 
trunk, 
old mask,—a grin- 
ning, horribly 
hideous thing, in 


I had an 


which T had once 
tigured with great 
“the 
devil” ata Fourth 
of July ‘fantas- 


.” 


effect as 


tics’ ” procession. 

I put this on, 
and otherwise 
made myself as 
terrific an object 
as possible. 
Freem then veiled me in a sheet, and thus shrouded, 
placed me in front of Qeeap, off six or eight paces. 

All being ready, Freem pulled off the sheet, and I, 
with a yell, and a butcher-knife in cach hand, leaped at 
the culprit as if to slash him to slivers. 

Up to that moment, the black had gazed but apatheti- 
cally at our parade. We were fearing, indeed, that we 
were but making fools of ourselves, instead of him. 
But when I jumped at him, with that hideous mask on, 
he seemed to swell up on a sudden, like a big toad, 
struggled violently for an instant, then codlapsed—fell 
limp! 

We stared at him in astonishment. 

But he never breathed again. 

1 confess I was horrified. 
take his life. 





He was dead. 
For I had not meant t 
3ut that was the end of Qeeap. 


+e - 
FROM THE GREEK. 


In thine own cheerful spirit live, 
Nor seek the m that others give; 
| For thou thyself erect must stand, 
Not held upright by other’s hand, 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 





— «@> ; 
For the Companion. 


SAILOR BOYS IN THE NAVY. 
First Impressions and Lessons. The Person- 
nel of Officers and Crew. 

BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 

Edward Knight enlisted in the naval service on board 
the United States Training Ship M » then lying in 
New York harbor. His name was entered in the log as 
having shipped as a third-class boy, at nine dollars and 
fifty cents per month, to serve until twenty-one. After 
signing the articles in the executive's office, and having 
had their obligation explained to him, the officer struck 
abell. Instantly a lad appeared at the window, and 
saluted. 

“Tell Doughty I want to see him.” 

The boy started away on a run, and soon returned 
with another boy, short and stout, but with a manly, 
intelligent look. He removed his cap, and stood, with 
hands at the side, in a military and respectful attitude. 

“Doughty, this is a new boy. His name is Knight. 
I turn him over to you. Take him to the ship’s writer 
and have him put on the watch, quarter and station bill; 
then to the master-at-arms for his bag and hammock, 
mess and outfit. After that, see that he is measured by 
the tailor, and cropped by the barber. Then take him 
all about the ship and explain things tohim. Keep him 
out of mischief, and allow no skylarking. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“That will do, ther.” 

The boys thus dismissed went forward together. It 
was about ten o’clock in the morning. The great gun 
drill was over. On the starboard side aclass of a dozen 
youth were gathered around the submarine diving ap- 
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paratus listening to instruction. Forward of these 
another class were busy with problems in navigation. 

On the port side the spaces between the guns seemed 
filled with boys, sitting on benches, and divided into 
sections, each under the care of a schoolmaster. The 
lesson for the hour was in geography, and the new boy 
noticed, as he walked along, that every facility for 
teaching was provided—wall maps, dissected maps, 
globes, atlases, and tables covered with molding sand. 
They stopped at the scuttlebutt to get a drink of water, 
and glanced up at the bulletin board where various 
“orders” were placarded. 

“Better keep your eye on those, if you want to keep 
off the report-book,” Doughty remarked to his com- 
panion, 

Passing down the forward hatchway to the berth 
deck, they soon reached the ship's writer's office, who 
quickly filled out a ticket for the young recruit, con 
taining his name, rate, the part of the ship to which he 
was assigned, his watch number, number of division, 
gun, and mess, and his ship’s number. 
at it with a puzzled air. 


The boy looked 


“Oh, come along, and Vl tell you all about it,” said 
Doughty. “You see, the ship is all divided up in order 
to carry on the work, and you are put in the mizzen 
top. The captain of that part of the ship will tell you 
what to do. Then you are in the port watch, and that’s 
your number. You'll find posted up on one of the 
bulkheads a watch bill. Look on that for your number, 
and you will find opposite to it just what you are to do 
in handling sail, and so on. 

“Then the battery is divided up into so many divi 
sions, with a lieutenant, or some other ofticer, in 
charge; and in each division there are so many guns, 
and you belong to the crew of gun number eight. When 
the drum beats to quarters you're to fall in at that gun. 

“This is the number of your mess,” he continued, 
pointing to a chest filled with tin utensils. “You take 
your seouse here. That’s the mess gear, and there is a 


swinging-table. You'll get to know all about it before 


long.” 
The master-at-arms was next sought, and found, pac 
ing up and down the berth deck. 


He was a muscular, 
determined-looking man, as he ne 





‘ded to be, being 
chief petty officer of the ship, and charged with all the 
police duties and regulations. He scanned the new 
boy sharply, and was apparently satistied with his 
looks, for, turning to a fresh, white hammock, contain 
ing a mattress and blankets, he said,— 

“This is your hammock. It is charged to you on the 
paymaster’s accounts, and,” stepping a few paces. for 
ward and touching a hook on one of the cross-beams, 
“this is your billet. 
get spilled the first Ilere, you 
Doughty, bring that hammock here and show this lad 
how to get into it.” 





You swing here. Mind ye don’t 


time you get in. 


Doughty brought the hammock, slung it, and then, 
seizing the hooks on the beam midway between the 
two ends of the hammock, lifted himself and dropped 
hghtly into it, with an ease which quite surprised his 
companion. After one or two attempts, however, the 
new boy succeeded in “turning in” as well as his in- 
structor. 

The master-at-arms next proceeded to teach the boy 
how to “lash” his hammock, ready for stowing, and 
then procured from the paymaster the rest of his outtic 
—a motley collection, including besides clothing, a bar 
of soap, a jackknife, a secrubbing-brush, a shoe-brush, a 
comb, a box of blacking, buttons, silk, needles, ete. 
Most of these things, after being marked with the boy’s 
number, were neatly stored in a large black bag, the 
check of which was given to the young recruit, with the 
injunction to take good care of it. 

The boy was then taken to the ship’s barber, who 
quick'v desnoiled him of all his surplus hair, and then 
to the ship's tailor. 

Doughty was now called away for afew moments, 
and the new boy, left to himself, looked out at one of 
the open ports, and tried to realize where he was. He 
seemed to be ina dreamland. So many things had been 
told him within the last hour; so many things had hap 
pened. 

He felt of his head to see if any hair was left, looked 
at his new uniform, fingered his knife lanyard. 
thing was sure. 


One 
Ile be- 
He had joined the navy, 


Hle was no longer an outsider. 
longed to this beautiful ship. 
whose glorious deeds and history had grown familiar to 
him in many an hour of rapturous reading. Soon he 
would know all about the guns, and masts, and sails, 
and routine of ship life, and his young heart fairly 
bounded with joyful anticipation. 

All this, however, he kept to himself, and when 
Doughty came back, he inquired with apparent uncon 
cern,— 

“And now what am I to do first?” 

“Oh, you must knock about and get used to things. 
T guess you'll break in easy. They won't put you into 
the regular drills the first week. Let’s see—you must 
turn out in the morning when all hands are called, lash 
your hammock and earry it to the nettings. Then you 
must scrub yourself ina bucket of water. After that, 
the captain of your part of the ship will give you some- 
thing to do until inspection at seven bells, when we all 
muster on the spar deck. 

“Then we go to ‘formatian’ at eight, have prayers, 
and march to breakfast. Then comes ‘cleaning bright 
work,’ and ‘quarters’ at two bells. After that there'll 
be nothing special till hammocks are piped down at 
sunset, unless they put you into one of the sections for 
‘setting up.’ Pll be near you and post you when the 
time comes.” 

“But I thought ‘setting up’ was for a soldier, and | 
came here to be a sailor.” 

Doughty looked at his companion with surprise. ‘A 
sailor! 
mistake, but there’s lots more you’ye got to learn. Ud 


Yes, you’ve got to learn to be a sailor, and no 


like to know what you haven't got to learn on board this 
ship. 
march in battalion equal to the best of the New 
regiments. 
tillerist. 


“They teach you here how to fence, and box, and 


Why, you’ve got to be a regular soldier, and 

York 
You've got to study gunnery and be an ar 

You've got to know how to use small arms. 


row, and swim, and dive in submarine armor, besides 
regular school studies. You've got to learn to make 
your own clothes, and mend them, and scrub them, and 
take care of them, too, so that none are stolen. 
no end to the drilling and teaching here.” 


There’s 


The new boy opened his eyes in astonishment at this 
lengthy catalogue of duties and studies. Doughty 
smiled, and proposed that they should take a look 
through the ship. 
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As they walked aft together, the new comer in- | 
quired how many boys there were on board, and | 
his friend, leaving him for a moment, stepped 
down to the ship’s writer’s office, and borrowed a 
printed statement of the enlisted men on board at | 
the close of the last week, with their respective 
ratings. 

“You see,” said Doughty, running his finger 
down the list, “that we have now on beard four 


iy M 
me iy 
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SAILOR BOYS I 


hundred and fourteen boys, and some sixty sea- | 
men and forty marines. Then, of the rest, some | 
fifty or sixty are petty officers—boatswain’s mates, | 
gunners’ mates, quarter-masters, coxswains, ma- | 
chinists, schoolmasters, yeomen, apothecaries, 
stewards, and soon. In all, the ship’s company 
number six hundred and twenty-two, and that | 
doesn’t take in the officers. | 

“Some of the petty officers wear sack coats, but 
most of them dress like the crew, and wear badges ' 
on their sleeves. There are so many of them that 
I cannot tell you about them now, but you'll soon 
learn.” 

“See here,” said the new boy impulsively, and 
turning round to face his companion. ‘Will you 
tell me why you don’t talk as other boys talk ? 
Why are you so particular in your—in your lan- 
guage ?” 

“Well, the truth is,” said Doughty, frankly, “1 
was carefully trained at home. My father was a 
clergyman, and took great pains with me. Then, 





too, IT was a Boston schoolboy for some years, 
and almost as soon as | came on board they made 
me a ‘boy instructor.’ ” 

From that moment the two boys became friend- 
ly and confidential. Knight's father had also been 
a clergyman, and the lads found they had much 
together m common. 

“You must tell the chaplain who you are,” said 
Doughty. 
of sympathy. 
ies. He has charge of the schoolmasters. 


“He is one of the best of men and full | 
You will come under him in stud. | 
Then | 
he preaches every Sunday, and has a Bible class, 
and an evening service; and he is in charge of the | 
singing-school, and gives lectures week-nights in 
There he is now, 
at the cabin door, talking with the captain.” 

The boy looked eagerly, and saw a short, deli- 
cately formed officer in uniform. He wore three 
strips of gold lace on the sleeves, and in his shoul- 


astronomy and other subjects. 


der strap a silver cross glittered. 

“What church does he belong to?” 

“Really, [don't know. There’s nothing denom- 
inational about him. Seems to me I heard some- 
body say he was a Baptist. For convenience’ sake, 





and in order to have a responsive service, he uses, 
on Sunday, a part of the Episcopal form. he 
doesn’t talk much about creeds, but he has a good | 
deal to say about Christ.” 

At this moment several officers came up from | 
the wardroom, and gathered in a knot between 
two of the guns, talking together in a very ani- 
mated style upon some topic of interest. 


“That's a good chance for me to tell you about 
the officers,” said Doughty. “You see 
them have a gold star on their sleeves just above | 


some ot 


Those are all ‘line’ officers, and went 
through the Naval Academy. 


the lace. 
They graduate as 
midshipmen, and are then promoted right up the 
line as tast as those atthe top die off or are retired. 

“From midshipmen they get to be ensigns, and | 
then masters, after that lieutenants, and lieuten- | 
ant-commanders, and commanders, and captains, 
and commodores, and rear admirals. 
the military officers in the service. 


They are 


“The captain is the highest in rank on board 
this ship, and next to him is the executive officer, 
who is a lieutenant-commander, and who has the 
whole charge of the ship under the captain; and 
then comes the ‘navigator, who is a lieutenant, | 
and atter him the wateh-officers, who take the | 
deck in succession. | 

“In the wardroom, these officers all room on the 
starboard and in with rank. | 
Then, on the port side, are the rooms of the ‘staff 
officers 


side, accordance 
the chief engineer, who is in charge of the 
engines and fire-room; the paymaster, who issues 
provisions and clothing to the crew, and pays off 
the men and officers; the surgeon, who takes care 
of the sick; the marine officer in charge of the | 
guard, and the chaplain, 





| studies has enabled him to escape the narrowness 


| minds the specialist of certain facts, which his ab- 
| sorption in sound has caused him to ignore. 


| mortals might be illustrated by many facts. 


All these staff officers dress 
in uniform, and have rank corresponding with the 
line officers. They are all regularly commissioned. 

“In addition to the line and staff there are four 
warrant officers, as they are called—the boatswain, 
gunner, sailmaker and carpenter. These are not 
confirmed by the Senate like the commissioned 
officers, but receive warrants from the Secretary of 


s . ! 
“Besides these there are assistant surgeons and 
assistant engineers. | 








| 
| 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


N THE NAVY. | 


the Navy. Their rooms are on the berth deck for- 
ward of the steerage and wardroom.” 

A bugle call, followed by a general stir and 
movement among the boys, hindered further con- | 
versation, and Doughty hastened forward with his | 
friend to put him in his proper place in the “for- 
mation” which preceded dinner. | 
+o 
AGE. 

Youth longs, and manhood strives, but age remembers, 

Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past, 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers, 
That warm its creeping life-blood till the last, 
+e | 
LIMITATION OF OUR SENSES. 

“Things are awfully mixed in this world!” 
sighed a poor, lone, disappointed widow. She 
found a sort of consolation in the sighing exclama- 
tion. For, unconsciously, she had settled on a 
truth which every thinker recognizes,—namely, 
that the “mixed” condition of “things” is not alto- | 
gether evil. 





Scientists are often obliged to stop in their in- 
vestigations because they have reached the limit | 
of their power of observation. An investigator of 
sound may have trained his ear so as to detect the | 
cry of a bat, which is too acute for ordinary per- | 
sons to hear. Or, long practice may enable him 
to distinguish the 1,209 vibrations of one tuning- 
fork from the 1,210 vibrations of another fork, 
while the two forks are vibrating simultaneously. 

He may proceed further in his investigations, 
and employ a sensitive-flame to detect sounds in- | 
audible to his ear. But at last, he reaches the | 
limits beyond which he cannot hear, even when 
assisted by mechanical aids,—and his investiga- 
tions come to a final stop. 

He mourns the limitations of his sense of hear- 
ing, accounting it an unmixed evil. He wishes he 
had the acute sense of some animals and certain 
insects, which enables them to detect sounds in- 
audible to the finest human ear. 








But a broad thinker interposes with a denial 


that the limitation is wholly evil. His range ot 


inseparable from a specialty. Therefore, he re- 


“It may be well for you,” says the broad thinker, 
“to desire to hear 150,000 sonorous vibrations per 
second, instead of the 73,000 which your trained 
ear does hear. 


| 
Such a sense would undoubtedly | 
enable you to discover many unknown facts in 
acoustics. 

“But have you thought,” continues the thinker, 
“of the great loss you would receive in respect to 
personal happiness ? 





The limitation of your sense 
is a part of that general system of defence by | 
which the body protects the mind from those in- | 
fluences of external nature that would make it | 
miserable. 

“If you had the acute sense you long for,” adds | 
the thinker, ‘vou might rival Helmholtz and Tyn- 
dall as a discoverer, but your life would be made 
wretched by millions of disagreeable sound-waves 
that now break unnoticed on the drum of your | 
ear.” 

Our thinker’s protest against the insane ambi- 
tion of the specialist to become the “Fine Ear” of 


To the hashish-eater the scratching of a kitten 
against the door sounds like the rolling of thun- 


om rs . He | 
jder. ‘The whisper of a friend becomes the shout- | 
ing of an enraged man. Even the moment in | 


which an attendant passes across the room is pro- 
longed into an hour. 

Any one who has had deafness relieved by the 
removal of hard wax from the ears knows how 
disagreeable are ordinary sounds, and that the | 
noise of the street is positively painful. 





Would life be worth living if our sense of hear- | dates, and local persuasion or intimidation would 


| ing were as acute as the specialist would have it? | become much less effectual, 
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The other day, Mr. Batterson, of Hartford, 
“called” one of the hotels through the telephone. 
He asked if an acquaintance was in his room and 
would be seen in half an hour. 

Keeping the telephone to his ear, he heard the 
hotel clerk call a waiter and give the message. 
Then he heard the steps of the waiter as he went 
up stairs; his knock at the gentleman’s door; the 
opening of the door; the delivery of the message ; 
the gentleman’s reply; the returning steps of the 
waiter, and his conversation with the clerk. So 
that he was in possession of the answer before the 
clerk reached the telephone to reply to the ques- 
tion. 

That is good for Bell Telephone stock and for 
business emergencies. But who would 
live if his ear was such a telephone ? 


care to 


| 


fact that he is adapted to the earth on which he | 


lives. The very limitation of his senses protects 
him from hundreds of serious annoyances. His 
powers are infinitely feeble, but their feebleness 
ensures for him the consideration of the infinite 
powers of nature. 

As civilization advances, he adapts himself to 
new conditions, assisted therein by training and 
mechanical aids. But develop himself as he may, 
he can still retire for protection behind the limita- 
tions of his senses, whenever an increase of knowl- 
edge brings an increase of sorrow. 

Night is not the dark side of the day to him who 
would sleep. It is the curtain which shuts out dis- 
turbing sights and sounds. 

+e 
MOURN. 
Mourn not for them that mourn 
For sin’s keen arrow, with its rankling smart— 
God's hand can bind again what He hath torn, 
He heals the broken heart. 
But weep for him whose eye 
Sees in the midnight skies a starry dome, 
Thick sown with worlds that whirl and hurry by, 
Yet give the heart no home; 
Who marks through earth and space 
A strange, dumb pageant pass a vacant shrine, 
And feels within his inmost soul a place 
Unfilled by the Divine. 
+> 

FRENCH ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 

A question of much interest is now exciting po- 
litical circles in France. 





It relates to the manner 





seem that the Scrutin de liste would be likely to 
bring out a much more free and unbiassed expres- 
sion of public opinion in France than the system 
which at present is in operation. 
ee 
FEMALE IMMODESTY. 

The owner of a large animal show lately advertised 
that he would exhibit, in connection with his menagerie, 
the most beautiful woman in America. 

Competition for the place was opened to all women. 
His agent, appointed to attend the matter, received lit- 
erally bushels of letters, photographs, and painted por- 
traits, from women of almost every age and condition 
in life. 

The remarkable point in the matter was that the 
competitors were undoubtedly, most of them, young 
girls of virtue, and a certain amount of education, many 


ie : 7 | being farmers’ daughters, belles of some rustic neigh 
The Divine benevolence to man is seen in the | 


borhood. 

Nor was it the money which was offered that ap 
peared to be the inducement to offer themselves for 
exhibition in the majority of cases, but the gratification 
of vanity, sheer and simple. 

The fact that thousands of young girls in America, 
reared in respectable families, would be willing, for the 
sake of admiration, to be hauled, half-clothed, through 
the towns and villages of the country, in company with 
bears, and snak und monkeys, exposed to the vulgar 
gaze and criticism of low, coarse men, is a discour 
aging sign enough of one of the conditions of our social 
life. 

Perhaps, however, it is not more so than the recent 
favor bestowed in the highest English society upon “‘pro- 
fessional beauties.” The vanity and unwomanliness in 
these ladies, who belonged to cultured and refined 
families, were shown in their posing incessantly in all 
kinds of dress and undress, that their photographs 
might be sold on the streets. 

That such things are possible shows that the cultiva 
tion of modesty and true delicacy is neglected in the 
home training of many of the women of England and 
of this country. Few young girls whose mothers had 
| done their duty to them in childhood would occupy the 
doubtful position of “professional beauties,” or sit on 
the triumphal car of a menagerie. 

Precisely the same vulgar ambition shows itself in the 
pretty girls who flaunt boldly on Broadway, or Wash- 
ington, or Chestnut Streets, on a holiday. 








They thrust the beauty of face and figure, so dear to 
their parents, and some day to be so dear to their hus- 
bands and children, into the street, to challenge the 


in which the National Deputies shall be chosen at | 8t#tes of the passers-by. They have never been taught 


the next general election in that country. 

The term of the present Chamber of Deputies 
expires next autumn; and France will then be 
called upon to choose a new body to legislate for 
the nation. 

For the past ten years, deputies have been elect- 





ed by the system of what is called the Scrutin | 


@arrondissement. Under this system, France has 


been divided up into five hundred and thirty-two | 


small electoral districts 
has chosen one deputy. 


and each of these districts 





how cheap and vulgar beauty is as soon as it is made 
common; nor how such display argues an ugliness with- 
in that is disgusting to persons of true refinement, and 
unless checked, tends to danger and unhappiness. 
_— eee eres 
VENUS. 

On the 3d of May, Venus completes her course as 
evening star. She then comes into inferior conjunction 
with the sun, passes to his western side and becomes 
morning star. 

When we say that she is in inferior conjunction, we 
mean that, besides being at her nearest point to the sun, 


But in the time of the Empire, the system of she passes between the earth and the sun, as the moon 


electing deputies was different. There then existed 
what is called the Serutin de liste. This system 
caused the deputies to be chosen, not by single 
districts, but by departments. 

France is divided into eighty-seven departments, 
or provinces. Under the Scrutin de liste, each de- 
partment chose a certain number of deputies, ac- 
cording to its population. One department would 
choose ten, another twenty, another six deputies ; 
and all the electors in the department would cast 
their votes, not for a single deputy, but for the 
whole number of deputies to whom the depart- 
ment was entitled. 

For example, a voter, say in Rouen, under the 
present system, the Scrutin d’ arrondissement, only 
casts his vote for one deputy, who is to represent 
a small district. But under the Scrutin de liste, 
he would vote for eight or ten deputies, who 








would represent the entire department in which 


Rouen is situated. 

Now, French statesmen are at this moment di- 
vided into two groups; one group desiring to ad- 
here to the present system, of electing deputies by 
small districts, and the other group advocating 
the election of deputies in a block by departments. 
These two groups are not marked by the ordinary 
party lines. There are many Republicans in favor 


| of the one method, and many who favor the other ; 
and the same may be said of the Monarchists and | 


the Imperialists. 

President Grévy is known to favor the present 
system of small districts. Gambetta, on the other 
hand, is very anxious that France should return 
to the old method of departmental voting, or the 
Scrutin de liste. 

The question is now being debated in the Cham- 


powerful influence of Gambetta, who is still the 
most influential and popular of French statesmen, 


| will finally prevail. 


Should the Serutin de liste be adopted at his in- 
stigation, it would undoubtedly strengthen the 


| Republican majority in the new Chamber; and it 


would have a tendency to add to Gambetta’s own 
power, and make him the virtual if not the titular 
ruler of France for a long period of years. 

One main reason why the departmental system 
of voting is urged by its advocates is that it de- 
prives local magnates, nobles, and landed gentry 
of their large influence over elections. While the 


division is in small districts, a rich proprietor, or | 


a noble of long residence, can do much towards 
electing his candidate. 

Should the voting be done by departments, on 
the other hand, the whole mass of electors over a 
large territory would vote for a number of candi- 


It would, theretore, 


| her of Deputies; and the probability is that the | 


does at new moon. 

Her dark side is then turned towards us and she be- 
comes invisible in the same way, for Venus, seen through 
the telescope, presents all the phases of the moon. Her 
telescopic appearance for the last six weeks has been 
that of a superb crescent like the waning moon, and 
nearly as large. 

The term inferior conjunction is used only in connec- 
tion with the movements of the two inferior or inner 
planets, Venus and Mercury. As their orbits are within 
that of the earth, at certain periods, they must pass be- 
tween the earth and the sun. 

These points are called their interior conjunctions, 
for they then seem nearest the sun, and are, at the same 
time, inferior or inner in regard to the earth. 

The term superior conjunction is used when, in the 
opposite points of their orbits, these planets seem near- 
est the sun, but superior or outer in regard to the sun, 
and farthest from the earth. 

No one will see Venus pass between the earth and 
sun, but the event will as surely occur as if it were visi- 
ble to mortal eyes. Proof will soon be apparent, for 
in less than a month the beautiful planet will be seen in 
the east, anticipating the sun, and tremulous in the rosy 
light preceding his coming. 

For ten months she will reign as morning star, re- 
peating the changes in reversed order that those who 
have followed her brilliant career as evening star have 
learned to interpret. 

_- +o - oe 
| A CONJURER’S TRICK. 
If there could ever be an excuse for gambling, it 
‘could be found in such acase as that which Signor 
Blitz, the once celebrated sleight-of-hand performer, de- 
scribes in his autobiography. 

The son of his landlady in London, in 1829, was 
addicted to this dangerous vice, which he practised 
until he had not only lost all his own money, but also 
a large sum he had stolen from his employers. 

With ruin and disgrace hanging over him, he confided 
his wrong-doing to Blitz. It seemed a hopeless case: 
but the conjurer agreed to help him, and in his despair 
| the young man consented to do whatever his friend re 
| quired. 

“Introduce me to your gambling acquaintances,” said 
| Blitz. 
| This the young man did; and Blitz accepted an invi 

tation to play with them, using a pack of his own cards. 

He begun by losing; then the luck turned in his favor, 
| and he got up from the table with one hundred and fifty 
pounds which he had won from the gamblers. 

After he had gained the street, in spite of their pro 
tests that he should remain and play longer, and got 
well away from the house, he turned to his companion 
and said,— 

“There, Harry, you see what I have done. This 
luck, as you gamblers call it, is a cheat, and the money 
which I have taken from these scoundrels who robbed 
you, was done in accordance with their own principles. 
I am ashamed of what I have done, but they stole from 
you, and I have simply taken what they unlawfully ob- 
tained. If the end justifies the means, then I have 
done right. Anyhow, it’s done, and here are the cards 
1 play ed with,” 
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And beneath the light of a street-lamp he showed a 
pack of cards so arranged that he could always hoid the 
same in his own hands, designating the marks by which 

€. could tell the character of every card in the hands of 
his opponents. 

“There,” said he; “in this and in similar ways lies 
the art of gambling. You have been duped, but I feel 
sure that you will not be such a fool again.” 

“I see it all!” said the poor fellow. ‘But now it is 
too late!” 

‘Not yet,” said the signor. 
and you shall be saved.” 

“What is it?” the young man pleaded. 
anything for my poor mother’s sake!” 

“Give me your word of honor, then, that you will 
never again touch card or dice-box, and there is the 
money which I have won. Pay back with it all you 
have taken from your employers, make what honest 
and true account you can to your mother, and remem- 
ber this lesson as long as you live.” 

The young man, overwhelmed with gratitude, made 
the promise, which it is to be. hoped he was wise 
enough never to break. 

It was, nevertheless, a desperate remedy which Blitz 
had employed, and we would not advise anybody else 
to try it. 


‘Promise me one thing 


“I will do 


— 4@> ji 
OLD COUNTRY SUSPICIONS. 

The country people of England are suspicious of 
what they do not fully understand. An amusing illus- 
tration of this habit was given to the rector of a parish 
in Sussex, on the occasion of his marriage. 

His parishioners w2re kind enough to make him a 
handsome present, the sum being made up by subscrip- 
tion. Some time afterwards, he was surprised and 
amused to learn that a current criticism said it was ‘ta 
curious thing that our parson couldn’t get married with- 
out sending the hat round for money to pay his wed- 
ding expenses.” 

The parson, being a wise man, deduced from the 
criticism an additional argument for the utmost publicity 
in all money matters in which he and the parish were 
both interested. 

«Ah, ma’am,” said an incredulous cottager to a lady, 
a district visitor, “my son has been up to the North 
Pole; he tells me some things that I really can’t believe, 
though he is my son. He tells me, ma’am, that he has 
seen with his own eyes ‘ice bugs’ as big as a church.” 

The story may recall one which went floating through 
the papers some thirty years ago. An old woman, who 
united credulity and incredulity in her habits of thought, 
had a sailor son. Once, when home from a voyage, he 
told his mother of the flying fish he had seen. ‘Tom,’ 
she replied, severely, “your mother never brought you 
up to tell lies.” 

‘“‘Well, mother,” said the graceless rogue, knowing 
the old lady’s habit of mind, ‘‘we once anchored in the 
Red Sea. The next day, on hauling up the anchor, we 
found it unusually heavy. Judge of our surprise, when 
we got it above water, to see hanging from one of the 
flukes one of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels.” 

“There, I can believe that, my son, for the Bible tells 
us all about that wicked king being drowned in the 
Red Sea; but don’t tell your mother any lies about 
flying fish, for she won’t believe such stuff.” 

A more singular instance of perversity in belief was 
that related of Dr. Johnson, who, when informed of the 
awful Lisbon earthquake, pooh-poohed at it as absurd, 
but he firmly believed in the Cock-lane ghost story. 

But Dr. Johnson, for a man of learning, was remark- 
ably superstitious; and it is a peculiarity of such people 
to disbelieve the causes of ordinary natural phenomena, 
while they have no hesitation in giving credence to the 
wildest stories of a supernatural character. It is for 
this reason, in a great measure, that what is called 
“Spiritualism” has developed so largely in modern 
times. Its believers are mostly among people of lim- 
ited education. 
_ +e _ 


DISCIPLINED. 


The children of the Crown Princess of Germany are 
trained with a discipline similar in severity to that which 
their mother experienced in her English home from her 
father, Prince Albert. Few children in private families 
are kept under such a strict régime as are these royal 
children. Their imperial birth and high rank secure 
them no privileges in the nursery and school-room. 

They rise and retire early, and at regular hours. 
Breakfasting at eight with their parents, a little leisure 
follows; but at ten they are summoned to their books, 
and kept at hard work till five, with an hour’s inter- 
mission for dinner. 

Their meals consist of plain dishes, simply cooked, of 
which they have free choice. But, having chosen, they 
must eat what is set before them, for they are not al- 
lowed to call for another dish, even if they do experi- 
ence a change of preference. 
is allowed. 

Only inexpensive toys are permitted for play, and 
they are required to take good care of toys and books 
The princesses have no waiting-maids to help at their 
toilet, but are required to dress themselves with neat 
ness and taste. It might be well for American parenta 
imperial fashions from Germany. It cer 
tainly would, if adopted, improve the health aad man- 
ners of young America. 


Between meals no eating 


to import 


. «@> — tie 


MORALS IN ARITHMETIC, 


“There is nothing either moral or immoral in arith- 
metic and grammar,” remarks a writer in the Pennsy/- 
vania School Journal. The truth of that statement 
depends upon the teacher. One teacher, explaining a 
point in arithmetic, will ask,— 

**Well, John, do you understand it now?” 

“Oh yes,” cries Jobn, glad to drop the subject, and 
eager to turn his giant mind to the consideration of 
something more agreeable. 

The teacher, perhaps fatigued, perhaps careless, ac- 
cepts John’s statement, which is not in harmony with 
fact, and thus encourages him to deceive himself and 
others. John may really think he understands the 
matter, or he may know that he does not. In either 
case, a wrong is done him. 

Another teacher, upon hearing the boy’s confident 
“Oh yes,” points to the blackboard, and says, ‘‘Well, 
then, do this example, and explain the process to me.” 

John soon discovers that he was too hasty, and dces 
not understand, and he receives a valuable moral les- 
son. One great difference between the educated and 





the uneducated mind is this: The educated mind knoves | 
whether it knows ; the uneducated mind is often sve it 
knows, when it does not in the least know. | 

—_————_~+or—__—_ | 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S WISH. | 


Daniel Webster's favorite son, Major Edward Web- 
ster, died in Mexico, during our war with that nation. 
His remains were brought to Boston. The Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop, who officiated at the funeral, says that his call 
on Mr. Webster, the next day, was one of the memora- 
ble hours of his life: | 


It was approaching dusk ; the light in the room was a | 
struggle between the fire-light and the waning light out- | 
side. Mr. Webster came into the room with a subdued, | 
yet grand and solemn air; our greeting was a silent 
a ssure of the hands, and we sat down. 

I did not feel that it was for me to speak first in his | 
presence, and he did not speak, and 1 watched his fae 
He looked at me not as expecting or demanding that I | 
should speak, but as if my simple presence was an e X- | 
pression of sympathy grateful to him. 

At length, after the silence seemed to me to become 
very oppressive, though I suppose it did not last very 
long, he turned to me and said, — 

“IT feel at this hour, Mr. Lothrop, that all that gives 
dignity and glory to man is contained in the religion of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, and I could wish that on my 
tombstone at Marshfield, where I hope to be buried, 
after my name and the date of my birth and death, there 
might be simply this inscription,— 

***He was a believer in the gospel of Christ,’ the best 
thing that can be said of any man.” 

He then went on, I, of course, having only a very 
secondary part in the conversation, to speak of the 
strength and comfort which his Christian faith afforded | 
him, and then of Christ’s wonderful life, character and | 
instruction as a help, guidance and inspiration to any 
one who would so pass through this life as to be pre- 
pared for a future and higher life. 











in ee 
LOCATING A MAN’S BIRTHPLACE, 


Some of the old readers of the Companion may re- 
member the singing campaign of 1840, which elected | _ 
Gen. Harrison. One of the best of the Whig speakers | 
and singers was Mr. Joseph Hoxie. He was very pop- 
ular at mass meetings, for his speeches were short, and 
he always interspersed them with songs and anecdotes. 
A friend once asked Mr. Hoxie where he 





was born. 


“There was once a man,” replicd Mr. Hoxie, cocking 
his eye in a.way that told a good story was coming, 
“who lived in Kentucky. He prided himself on being 
able to tell the State in which a person was born, if he 
heard him speak a few words. 

“Seated in a tavern located on a turnpike, he amused 
himself, one day, by locating the birthplaces of the trav- 
ellers who alighted. 

“One traveller, getting off his,horse, asked, ‘Have you 
any oats?” 

***Yes,’ answered the landlord. 

“*Give my horse two quarts.’ 

“**That man,’ said the observer, ‘is from Connecticut.’ 

***Landlord,’ said another traveller, ‘give my horse 
four quarts of oats.’ 

** «That man is from Massachusetts,’ remarked the ob- 
server. 

* ‘Have you oats, landlord?’ asked a third traveller. 

“<Ten.” 

***Give my horse as many oats as he can eat.’ 





| troubles, and in administering quinine. 





***«That man is from Rhode Island.’ 
“Now,” said Mr. Hoxie. “I come from the State 
where they give their horses all the oats they can eat.” 








+O 
STUDYING A PIECE OF MUSIC, 

In the judgment of the Christian Union, ninety-nine 
piano-students out of a hundred waste time on easy 
parts, or fail to master the difficult ones, because they 
try to learn pieces by playing them, again and again, 
from beginning to end. 


In attempting a new piece, first play it through sev- 
eral times very slowly and with a firm touch. Be care- 
ful to decipher the notes correctly; fix upon the best 
fingering to be employed; try to gain a correct idea of 
the time. 

Then divide it into sections, practising each in pro- 
portion to its difficulty ; not neglec ting, however, to fre- 
quently play the whole piece through, lest you "should 
afterward experience difficulty in connecting the sec- 
tions. 

Learn to listen to your own playing, and try to play 
as w ell when alone as when ycur teacher is present. | 

does not play when practising as she does for , 
a remark often made to us by parents of pupils. | 
The best instruction is useless, if not applied by the | 
pupil at all times. 

Do not fall into the bad habit of giving up one piece 
as soon as you learn another. Your progress will be 
far more rapid if you continue to practise your old 
piec es. 

Piano-students, for the most part, seldom play de- 
cently more than two or three pieces; and this, too, 
when they are capable of playing a dozen or more well. 








———~@e—____ 
“THEY’RE INSECTS.” 
A good story is told of the late Frank Buckland, the | 
English naturalist: He had been in France, and was 
returning, via Southampton, with an overcoat stuffed | 
with natural history specimens of all sorts, dead and 
alive. Among them was a monkey, which was domi- 
ciled ina large inside breast-pocket. 


As Buckland was taking his ticket, Jocko thrust up 
his head and attracted the attention of the booking 
clerk, who immediately (and very properly) said,— 

“You must take a ticket for that dog, if it’s going | 
with you.” } 

“Dog?” said Buckland; 

“Tt is a dog,” replied the clerk. 

“It's amonkey,” retorted Buckland, and proceeded | 
to show the whole animal, but without convincing the 
clerk, who insisted on five shillings for the dog-ticket to 
London. | Nettled at this, Buckland plunged his hand 
into another pocket and produced a tortoise, and laying 
it on the sill of the ticket-window, said,— 

‘Perhaps you'll call that a dog, too.” 

The clerk inspected the tortoise. ‘‘No,” said he, “we 
make no charge for them—they’re insects.”—Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine. 





+e —— 
HUMAN DUCKS. 

The familiarity with water, and fearlessness of it, 
early learned and happily made use of by islanders “a 
sea-coast people in warm climates, are acquirements to 
be envied—especially in moments of danger. A writer 
who had lived in Siam relates an incident, illustrative of 
the habits of some of its almost amphibious inhabitants. 





On one occasion our boat (an English built gig) ran | 
down a small native canoe, containing a woman and two 
little children. In an instant they were all capsized 
and disappeared. | 

We were greatly alarmed, and C—— was on the point | 
of jumping in to their rescue, when they bobbed up, and | 
the lady with the first breath she recovered poured | | 
forth a round volley of abuse. 

hus relieved in her mind, she coolly righted her | 
canoe—which had been floating bottom up ward—ladled 
out some of the water and bundled in her two children, 
who had been meanwhile composedly swimming round 
her, regarding with mingled fear and curiosity the bar- | 





barians who had occasioned the mishap. 


“it’s no dog; it’s a monkey.”’ | 
| 








Horsford’s Acid I 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES. 








H t ill send any reader of this paper, free, a box of 
F Moore’s Pilules, a sure cure for ¢ hills 





HOE R . . i and Fever (Malaria), who Knows a case on which to use 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in —— 


It has done well 
W. 8S. McBuRNIE, M. D. 
(Communicated, 


25 VERBENAS FOR $1.00. 


12 Coleus for $1.00, 10 Tuberoses for $1.00. Send tor 
Catalogue of novelties in Green-house and Bedding 
Plants, Bulbs, Ferns,ete. Name this paper, 

E. 8. MIL LER, Wading River, New York, 


PEACH TREES. \)2)25 
. et | size $ per 100. 
lor S40 nee 1.000; 3 to 4 feet, $4 per loo, or $30 per 1,000; 2 
tod It, $5 per 100, or $20 per 1,000, Also Apple, Pear,Cherry 
and Sinall Fruits. Packing fre Mention this paper, 
R. S. Johnston, Stoc kley, Del. 


in my hands. 
Springfield, lll. 














} TEXAS! For 10 cts, we will send “The Poany 
| @ South.” a large S-page paper, for > 


| months on trial to NEW Subscribers, it will be sure to 





| please you. Information in regard to TEXAS a spee- 
| jalty. “Se nd stamps. Address PUBS, ‘ ‘SU NN 
SOUTH, TH,’ > Brownwood, Texas. 


BULBS, Seeds, Plants, 
5 packages Flower Seeds, 10 Cts, 
$ god Gadel, ‘4 cts. 8 good Roses, 81 00, 
COM. Catalogue 


- HAL LOCK, ‘Creedmoor, N. ¥. 


POMONA NURSERY! | 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS. 


Largest Berries. 
Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
nd Flowers sent free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., New Jersey. 


"wooD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 
Butchers, 

AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS, 

They are without an equal, 

Thoroughly water-proof. Send 

conn » for circular and price- 
list ‘HAS. W. ¢ sod = L ase. 

Mass. 


‘MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this country, 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. 
Sheridan's Condition Powders : 
immensely valuable, Nothing on 
like Sheridan's Condition Powde Dose one te 
to one pintfood. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
eight 1 letter r stamps. LS. JOHNSON & & Co. Bangor, M Me. 


EXCELSIOR 




















He says that 
absolutely pure and 
rth will make hens lg 









\ WER 
\ Is Light, — 

. d Durable 

It is the om in the 


/ All our scemera qearcatect 
Send for Mustrated Circular and Price-List. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL MPG, CO,,Newburgh,N.Y. 





IMPROVED STAMPING OUTFIT 





Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 

10 Parchment Stamping Patterns; 1 Ins. | 
trated Lesson Book; 2 Boxes Stamping Pow- 
der; 2 Embroidery Needles; 1 Distributing 
Pad; ‘10 Cards Eureka Embroidery Silk; 
Large Embroidery Initial for Pillow Shams, 
Chair Backs, & Jreath and Corner Orna- 
ments for Pillow Shams, &c. 

The purchaser may select her own colors and initial. 











This cut shows a Pillow Sham worked with the new 
stamping patterns in the outfit. You can use the same 
pattern for chair bac 7 table spreads, tidies, etc. 

As “Art Embroidery” in silk is 
now so popular, the above offer will 
be appreciated, To show what may 
be done let us select one of the de- 
signs in the outfit—say the pretty 
design for embroidering stockings. 
You can buy a nice pair of stockings 
for from 35 to 45 cts. Now lay the 
pattern on the stocking just where 
it is to be embroidered. Pass the 
Distributing Pad, on which is a little 
of the powder, gently over the pat- 
tern. On removing the pattern, a 
most beautiful design of flowe nd 
vines will be seen clearly tr¢ To 
prevent the lines from rubbing off, 
vently press a hot sad-iron on the 
lines. Now select the colors and 
shades ofsilk most appropriate. The 
book will show you how to make the 
different kind of stitches for fancy 
embroidery. Stockings ornamente “dl 
in this way are worth from $2.00 up- 
ward, With this outfit you can not 
only do fancy embroidery, but you 
can do “Stamping” for others. Ii costs a lady in Boston 

Sets. to simply get a pair of stockings stamped. With 
the outfit you can work stockings, Hand Bags, Toilet 
Mats. Dress Borders (for children), Table Spreads, Pil- 
— Shams, Slippers, ate ‘1% A send the outfit 

any address, postage paid, for 

“Ww keep all The po selar shades of Eureka Silk—( Nd 
Gold, Olive Greens, &c., &c., &c. Extra silk, 25 cents 
per dozen cards. 

This outfit will be worth many times its cost to 
any lady or young miss. 

co... 


PERRY MASON & 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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it. Best medicine in the world for Chills; cured thou- 
sands. DR. C. Cc. MOORE, 78 Cortland St., New York 
(Moore’s Throat and Lung Lozenges.) 











For marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara- 
tion. Established $0 years. Superior and very popular 
for decorative work on linen. Also, P: on’s Com- 
bination. Rec'd Centennial Medal & Diploma. 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Fancy Goods Dealers, &c. 








An Oldand V aluable Remedy— 1 ntroduced 1856 


A combination of the active principles of Pe ruvian Bark 
with Protoxide of Lron, [t is endorsed and recommended 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
AROMATIC TRON TONIC for ihe cure aoe: 
sia, loss of 4 ape boils, ete. BILLINGS, CLAPP & 
CO, For le by all druggists. 





Pearl’s White Glycerine 
penetrates the skin w ithout in- 
Jury, eradicates all Spots, Iim- 
purities and incoloraaiont. 
either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving it smooth, soft, pliable. 

For Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chapped, Rough,Chated eft it 
is the best in the world. TRY 
: I's White Glycerine Soap 3 


Gives a 
Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 





ry mail Ge, Pearl's White 








Savs that most of the Horse and | 


| erly-nourished frame. 


« 
Glycerine Co. Jersey City 
Sold by all Dru gyists. 


BISCOTINE. | 


| FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
| This excellent and healthy substance is pr = “d from 
| asweetened bread and other nutritious subs ces, re= 
| duced to a fine powder so as to render the a easily solu- 
ble in water or milk. We DF ©} RI alse 
RACAHOUT FOO INVALIDS, 
AND THE TONIC At 
Slixir of Calisa y: an Bark. 
Mail orders for one pound Biscotine executed on re- 
ceipt of cents. Send ‘0. Circulars, 
Family Chemists, 
My Sa N. ¥. 












| . WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To Consumptives,—Many have been happy to give 
their testimony the use of * Wilbor'’s Pure Cod- 
Liver OilandLime.” Experience a ditto bea 
uable remedy for Consumption, Asthia, Diphtheria, a 
all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. Manufactured only 
by A, B Ww ILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Sold by all druggists, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ OA. 


BREAKFAST. 
“RY: a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a care ssh ication of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast 
tables with a delicately-fl: avored beverage which may 
Save us many heavy doe ‘tor’s bills, It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortifie ne with pure blood and & prop- 
nil Service Gazette, 
Sold only in tins (g-Ib an 1 Ip). dabelled 
JAN . 
Homo vat i 








































0. 

ts, London, E ng. 
Makers of E pps? C _ ‘for afternoons, 
Boston Depot: OT APP & SO Beacon Street. 
New York and C eens SMITH & VANDERBEEK. 
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SOZODONT, 


aSAFE,SURE and DELIGHTFU I. ae 
which HARDENS the GUMS VE 
BREATH, anc keeps the teeth free ao scU RE and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATER. One 
bottle will last four to six months. Sold by 
drugyists. 
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RUPTURE 


| "The following letter from Mr. 


F. W. Wurzburg, dealer 
in Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, 80 Canal Street, 
. Mich., in answer to an inquirer, is re- 
spectfully submitted to those interested, 


GEO. W. SAVAGE, Esq.: 

DEAR Str:—Your letter of the 7th inst., just re- 
ceived, <4 in reply would say that I chee rfully recom- 
mend . A. Sherman, asin my opinion the only Doc- 
tor os can treat Hernia successfully. [had the misfor- 
tune some twelve or thirteen years ago to become rup- 
tured; went to my family physician, who applied a truss, 
but the rupture grew worse, [ bought truss after truss 
from different doctors, but all to no purpose, until T saw 
Dr. Sherman’s advertisement. LT had very little conti- 
dence of being cured, but being tortured beyond endur- 
ance I went to him as a last resort, and in eleven months 
I was a cured man. Three years after that I had the 
misfortune to be ruptured on ‘the other side. [ hastened 
to Dr Sh an again; who found it a serotal rupture of 
ter, but he led in curing me of that 
rneibe nd have been for several 
years, as sound as [ was before I became ruptured the 
first time. There was.a restriction in my life insurance 
policy in the Home © ompany of New York, compelling 
me always to wei russ, Which restriction I had re- 
moved, and hold tific sate from the examining doctor 
and the President of the Home Life Insurance Company 
asa proof of my being entire ly cured, which certificate 
is fastened to my policy. I know of a number of others 
whom Dr. Sherman has cured, and I firmly believe that 
if a case is curable, he can cure it. 

Hoping my explanation of facts may be the means of 
proving beneticial to you or any one interested, T am, 
very respectfully yours, ‘'F. W. WU RZBU RG. 

GRAND RApwDSs, Mich., May 10, 1880, 

RADICALLY € URED by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S 
method without the injury trusses infli and without 
interfering with labor. Patients from a distance can re- 
ceive treatment and return for home same day. Days of 
consultation each week at Boston office, 45 Milk Stre et, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday: New York office, 251 
Broadway. Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday. His Book, 
containing likenesses of bad cases, before and after cure, 
mailed for 10 cents, 
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For the Companion, 


APRIL. SKIES. 


Thy sky. genial April, be nds over the wildwood, 
sa mother who gently her darling would vie 

Still wearing the smile that so ¢ harme ~<dmeine hile dhood, 
When cloud-folds descended of tenderest blue, 

And I wander again through valley and wildwood. 
As in happy ¢ hildhood, when all things were new! 





Look! there the elm tosses her clustered brown flowers, 
The alders their tasselled hoods coyly unfold, 

And softly the filbert-shrub o’er the ‘turt showers 
The dead husks that clothed her when winter blew cold! 

Andt ing arbutus cach bare hollow dowers, 
Where the Day-King for hours slants arrows of gol 





ld! 


The delicate spray of the slim bireh addresses 

In idyllic murmurs the tall sugar-tr 
And bland air of April with soft touch caresses 

The boughs of the hemlock, wide-spreading and free; 
While rushes coquet with the low drooping tresses 

Of willows where thrushes commingte their glee. 





From an infinite height the blue sky is see ming 
To risibly lower, yea, float mong the trees! c 

A rich purple haze the mountains is gle; aming, 
And plumes of smoke sail o’er the odorous leas; 

The pines sigh so softly t y seem to be dreaming; 
With beakers all teeming, rills laugh in the breeze! 






Come, view, ere sweet April's pare napster mood changes, 
The gay colors blending on earth and o’erheac 
The purple -pink band round those far lofty rz ange S. 
Whose peaks in the sunset burn golden and red, 
The leaves and the buds, the green-carpeted granges, 
All gitts that Spring’s angels 80 lavishly spr 
CFKORGE SANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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For the Companion. 
GOD’S POOR. 
Three years ago, during a winter when twenty 
thousand working-men were out of employment 
in Philadelphia, 
tian men and women 


it occurred tosome sensible Chris- 
, that scarcely in ac- 
cordance with the example of their Master that 
these starving brothers should not have one meal, 
at least, 


it was 


in a week offered to them in His name. 
A vacant room was obtained, and on every Sun- 
day morning asubstantial breakfast was provided. 


To this, men and women, black and white, the 
good and the vicious, sober and drunken, were 


made welcome. 

The requisite for admission was hunger. 
After the guests had eaten 
remarks, 


only 
, somebody made a few 
simple and kindly, a hymn was sung, 
and a prayer offered. 

The guests could remain, or not, for these exer- 
as they Mest of them usually did 
‘The poor are as anxious to help 
their souls to goodness and to God as the rich, 


cises chose. 
choose to remain. 
gen- 
erally more anxious; but they are sensitive as to 
appearances, and are often kept from church by 
mortification for a shabby coat or gown. 

Since the beginning of these Sunday breakfasts, 
thirty-nine thousand three hundred and twenty- 
six hungry and homeless persons 
warmed and comforted by them. 


have been fed, 


Another work then opened itself to the manag- 


ers of this Christ-like enterprise. Many of the 
ragged, wretched visitors were willing to go to 


church on Sunday morning, provided any church 
could be found where they would “be welcome and 
not shamed.” 

But what costly city church, with its gorgeous 
stained glass and velvet draperies, its paid choir 
of trained singers and locked pews, would welcome 
these poorly-dressed, miserable, and possibly, filthy 
creatures, as to a home long waiting for them ? 

Perhaps nowhere would the gulf between them 
and a decent as impassable, or Christ 
Himself so far-off and unattainable, as in’ these 
temples which ought to be the very 
to the poorest and most degraded 
enter them. 

The difficulty great that 
women who are interested in it in Philadelphia see 
no other way but to build a church expressly for 
outcasts, where they 
with no thought of clothes to come between them 
and the God they seck. 


life seem 


gates of heaven 


is so 


ean sit down in their rags, 


There is matter in this incident to give all Chris- 
tans pause, and to force them to inquire what is 
wrong here, and who is to blame. 
quire, whether the money 
lating will not be found at 
an object of bitter 


They should in- 
they are aecumu- 
a future day cankered ; 


Too, 


and 
Will the words of vour Master apply to you ? 


unhallowed remembrance. 


ss] 
was thirsty 


was ahungered and ve gave me no meat; I 
me no drink; I 
not in; naked and ye 
sick and in prison and ye visited 
“Tnasmuch as ve did it not to one of the 


of one of brethren, ve did it not 


and ve gave Was a 


stranger and ve took 
clothed me not; 
me not.” 
least 
to me.” 

Your experience not worth the 
breath vou have expended in telling about it, if 
these words can be truthfully said of you. 


The 


these my 


Christian 


is 


«eo 

WHAT MAKES DEATH TERRIBLE. 

Sir Samuel Romilly 
Was once gazing from the portico of Castle How- 
ard on the beautiful landscape, and then at the 
family mausoleum, which Lifting 
up his arms, he exclaimed, 

“Ah! these are the things that make death ter- 
rible.” 


was in sight. 


rhe same sentiment is illustrated by the follow- | was very hot within and without the house. 


ing anecdote of a great statesman. When Cardi- 


nal Mazarin was told that he had only two months | 


to live, he paced along his beautiful galleries filled 
with exquisite works of art, and exclaimed,— 


| 


| 
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“TI must quit all that. What pains I have had 
in acquiring all these things! And yet I must see 
them no more ! 


Brienne approached, and the Cardinal took his 


arm, saying, “I am very feeble; 1 cannot see 
| more.” And yet he returned to his tribulations. 











soul that might | 


“Do you see, my friend, that beautiful picture 
of Correggio, and again, that Venus of Titian, and 
that incomparable picture Annibale Caracci ? 
Ah! my poor friend, I must quitall that. Adieu, 
dear paintings that I have loved so much, and 
that have cost me so dear!” 


of 


«> 
NAPOLEON III. 

Mr. Grenville-Murray has been giving, in the 
Swiss Times, some personal reminiscences of Na- 
poleon III. The following extracts show some of 
his good qualities. He never forgot a kindness. 
An Englishman had the good fortune to oblige the 
Emperor in the days of his Majesty’s greatness. 

“If I can be of any service to you,” s 
leon, “‘you have only to ask me.” 

“Your Majesty,” stammered the Englishman, ‘1 

I—I—should like the—the—Legion of Honor.” 

“Oh,” said the Emperor, with a smile, “1 should 
not have offered it to you, as I imagined your 
government did not allow Englishmen to wear it 
except under extraordinary circumstances, but if 
you can get over that difficulty, by all means.’ 

Here } Napoleon went to ac ‘upboard, unlocked a 
drawer, and took out a small cross in brilliants. 

“This,” he continued, “once belonged to Prince 
Murat; pray accept it as a token of my gratitude 
for the service you have rendered me.” 

And John Bull departed almost beside himself 
with admiration for ‘‘the Napoleonic idea.” 

Another instance of Louis Napoleon’s generosity. 
He was in prison at Ham. Mme. Cornu paid him 
a visit. 

“Have you any money ? 
way. 

The prince confessed he had not much—just three 
louis. The concierge had died the day before yes- 
terday ; the family were in great distress; he only 
knew of it this morning; had sent them fifteen 
louis. 

Here the conversation was interrupted, for the 
concierge’s child had come to thank the prince in 
her mother’s name. Napoleon patted her on the 
head and slipped his three remaining gold coins in- 
to her hand. 

One is bound to add—by way of moral pendant 

that Mme. C. had to lend her foster-brother some- 
thing before she left the prison walls. 

He must occasionally have been in dreadful 
straits. One day, after a Cabinet Council, the 
President of the Republic laughingly drew from 
his poc ket two five-frane pieces, jingled them one 

gainst another, and said : 

“«This is all I have to pay the expenses of my 
progress.” 

Ile was about to visit some of the departments. 
Ferdinand Barrot, his Secretary General, overheard 
these words, and saw that his chief was jesting with 
a forced sinile. 

That evening the prince (who was to start next 
morning) found 10,000 franes in gold on his dress- 
ing-table. 

“Tt’s you, Barrot,” he said to his faithful servant, 
who was in attendance. 

Barrot afterward obtained all that an Emperor 
could give—portfolio, Senatorship, Grand Cross, 
ete. 

Bismarck bore unwilling testimonyto the Emper- 
or’s courage when, asthe Prussian shells were rain- 
ing upon Sedan, he said (in answer to a question 
as to whether Napoleon was there) : 

“No, I don’t think him very wise; but I do think 
him wise enough not to expose himself to that”’— 
pointing to a shell which went whizzing away in 
the direction of the French lines. 

All the while Napoleon was 
horseback in the thick of it, with shell after shell 
crashing around him. It was no empty phrase 

that he penned in his letter to King William when 
he wrote, “Not hav ‘ing been permitted to die at the 
head of my troops,” ete. Indeed, it stands to rea- 
son that no fate could be more welcome to any man 
of ordinary courage at such a moment. 


said N yaupo- 





>” she asked in a sisterly 











quietly sitting on 


«oe 
A CHINESE MONEY TRANSACTION. 


As China has no coinage of its own, payments are 
made in the silver ounce called tae/s.. This should de- 


the men and | note a definite weight of fine silver, known as aycee. 


But as the sycee is of uncertain fineness, and never en 
tirely pure, the tael is not of uniform value. In making 
payments the Chinese examine each piece to ascertain 
its purity, and then weigh the whole number of pieces 
to determine the value. The intricacy of this method 
and the length of time it takes are both set forth in the 
narrative of an English officer who travelled in China 


He had bills of exchange drawn on a banker in an in- 
terior town, Which he wished cashed, in order to pro 
vide himself with funds for a journey in Western Tibet. 
The bills amounted to three thousand taels, which the 
banker paid in bulk—that is, two hundred and six pounds 
of silver—after this method. 

Ile came to the Englishman’s inn with a load of. sil 
ver done up in thirty packets of one hundred taels each. 
Each packet had to be opened, each bit of silver exam 
ined, to see if it was pure, and each packet weighed. 

A Chinese friend of the Englishm: in, himself a banker, 
Was present **to watch the case” for the foreigner, as 
there would be many disputes. 

First came up the question of weight, and a hot dis- 
cussion arose as to what scale should be used. At last 
the Englishman was asked if the banker he purchased 
the bills of, had not given him a weight, to show what 
sort of a tael he meant in his bills. 

Then the Englishman remembered that a mysterious 
packet, the use of which he did not know, was given to 
him when he bought his bills. He had opene “d the 
packet, and found it a string of cash—a copper coin 









| with a hole in the centre—carefully tied up in paper. 


| 
} 
} 
ot 
| 


j 


| of the packets, 
re } 
, the great English lawyer, 


Thinking this might be the weight, he produced it. 
When, however, it was put into the scale against one 
the banker, throwing up his hands, 
swore he was undone. 

“Ho,” exclaimed one of his clerks, 
cash has been.’ 

The Englishman tried to explain. He had undone 
the packet merely to see what was init. His curiosity 

satisfied, he had rewrapped it, so that it was just as he 
had received it. 

The politeness of the banker and his clerks kept 
hem from saying that the foreigner had added extra 
weight to the packet of cash, but they looked it. It 
The Chi- 
nese wiped the perspiration from their brows, and one 
of the clerks removed his clothes as far as his waist. 

At last, some one suggested that they examine the 
paper wrapping. Some writing was disclosed inside. 
The paper was weighed. The banker smiled triumph. 
antly. 


“but the string of 
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The cause of his smiling face v 
ing of the paper made a difference in his favor of nearly 
twenty taels. Usually, the paper wrapper and the cash 
are weighed together. But the writing inside indicated 
that, in this case, the paper was not to be included. As 
it weighed over half a tael, and there was a weighing of 
cach of the thirty packets, the difference was consider- 
able. 

Calm being restored, all hands took a drink of tea. 
Then the banker signed his name on each large piece of 
silver, so that if any turned out badly, he would be 
obliged to redeem it. 

The banker’s weight proved to be short by three taels, 
and there was fifteen taels’ weight of inferior silver. 
When all was made right, the Englishman handed over 
his bills, and the long, wordy transaction, which would 
have been completed in five minutes at a European 
banker’s, was over. 


s that the non-weigh- 





+o 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Old age isa gar den of faded flowers, 


tuined bowers, 
Peopled by cares and failing powers; 


Where Pain with his cr utch and lonely Grief 
Grope with bri 

Slow steps over ruined stalk and leaf. 

But the love of children is like some rare 


eavenly air, 
That makes long Indian Summer there: 


A youth in age, when the skies yet glow, 
Soft winds blow, 

And hearts keep glad under locks of snow. 

In the best-wrought life there is still a reft, 
Something left 

Forever unfinished, a broken weft. 


But merciful Nature makes amends, 
1en she sends 
Youth, that takes up our ravelled ends, 





Our hopes, our loves, that they be not quite 
Lost to sight: 
But leave behind us a fringe of light. 
Blessed be eaten: Year by year 
‘y appear 
Filling the humbin st home with cheer. 
Now a daughter and now a son, 
One by one 
They are cradled, they creep, they walk, they run, 
Sons and daughters, until, behold! 





ou é rid, 
A Jacob’s-ladder with steps of gold! 


A ladder of little heads! 
ead a stair 
For the ange 18 that visit the parent pair! 


each fair 


Blessed be childhood! ev en its chains 
Are our gains 
Welcome and blessed with all the pains, 


Losses, and upward vanishings 
Of light wings,— 
With all the sorrow and toil it brings, 





All burdens that ever those small feet bore 
‘o our door,- 
Blessed and welcome fore more! 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


+o | 
BITTEN. 

The species of rattlesnake found in Florida is more 
venomous than those of the North. Yet few persons 
are killed by them, as the snake is not aggressive, and 
usually content to act on the defensive. It never 
strikes without throwing itself into a coil; this, though 
quickly done, yet gives the incautious intruder some 
chance of escape, 





18 


and it almost always gives warning 
with its rattle before it strikes. A writer in Forestand 
Stream tells of a narrow escape from death of a natu- 
ralist who had been bitten by the decapitated head of a 
rattlesnake : 


He had killed a very large snake, over six feet long, 
and cut off his head, intending to take it home in alco- 
hol. In order to make it safe to carry, he proceeded to 
stuff its mouth with cotton, so as to bury the fangs. 
This he did with a stick, six or eight inches long, while 
the head lay upon the ground. 

As he pushed in the cotton, the head gave a spasmod- 
ic spring, and one of the fangs scratched the end of the 
right thumb. 

The naturalist, Mr. D. ,atonce tied a cord tightly 
about the thumb, and called to his companion to open 
the flesh with his knife. This was done, and the thumb 
was sucked, to extract as much of the poison as possible. 

He then sent to the nearest house for whiskey, and 
walked to the hotel, perhaps half a mile. 

No whiskey, however, could be obtained for more 
than an hour. When it came, Mr. D—— drank a pint 
or more, but it was very bad liquor, and never having 
used spirits, he found much difficulty in swallowing it. 

\ doctor had been sent for in the meantime. From 
the tightness of the ligature, the venom seemed to be 
confined to the end of the thumb, which had become 
black. 

After Mr. D—— had drank all the whiskey he could 
swallow, he removed the ligature, fearing the death of 
the part from arrested circulation. 

As soon as this was done, constitutional symptoms 
appeared, nervous depression, and difficulty of breath- 
ing, while the hand and ar mn to swell. In about 
six hours the surgeon arrived, and found the patient 
evidently sinking. Tle gave more whiskey, and also the | 
French antidote prepared by Powers & Wightman, of 
Philade|phia, also using volatile liniment on the limb. 
He was of the opinion that the patient would not have 
survived another hour but for the antidote and the addi- 
tional doses of whiskey. 

After this, Mr. D—— began to rally, and when I saw 
him a week or two later, he thought he would escape | 
with the loss of the thumb. In about two weeks after 
the accident, Mr. arrived at New Smyrna, on his 
way home. 

The arm was in a sling, and was still swollen and 
somewhat discolored. The end of the thumb was 
sloughing off. 

Mr. I)— told me 
probably near a quart, 
ication, although he 
before. 


























that all the whiskey he drank, 
produced not the slightest intox- 


had seareely ever tasted liquor 


MISLEADIN’. 


The mortified rustic who was laughed at for inno- 
cently inquiring who “this Ir. Co.” 


| 
| 
| 
~e | 
| 


was that “you see | 
he must own an awful lot | 
could sympathize with honest “Deacon 
* who figures in this anecdote : 


upon so many store-signs ; 
property hy 
Burwitt,’ 


’ 
o 


One day the minister, at a social conference, read a 
beautiful hymn. So beautiful that he expressed much 
regret that the author should be unknown. | 

“It is really strange,” said he, “that a hymn so beau- | 
tiful in every respect—fit to be classed with the most 
brilliant poetic gems—should have come to us without 
the name of the author.” 

*Parson Nimberly, what do you mean?” demanded 
Deacon Burwitt, starting to his feet, with his hymn- 
book in his hand. “Why, I’ve know’d that hymn, and 
have know’d who w rit it, too, for years!” 

**My dear deacon,’ * returned the minister, mildly, “I 
think you must be mistaken. 

“No, sir! !” asserted the deacon, vigorously. 
it is, sir.” 

At this point the deacon’s son, at home on a visit from 
a distant academy, pulled his father by the coat-skirts 
and tried to stop him; but it was too late. The good 
man had been told that he must be mistaken. He could 
not rest until he had shown that to be untrue. 

a say, sir! here itis. That hymn was writ by Mr. 
Anon!” | 

Poor old Burwitt! He knew in a moment that he 
had made a mistake somehow—that in some manner, to 
him incomprehensible, he had exposed his ignorance. 


“Here 


| in this way? 


| Observer was printed in that paper April 7, 1838. 


| the Jarger end of twenty-five inches. 


That was dreadful! He thought so, because the minis- 
ter hid his face behind his handkerchief, while his 
whole frame shook with suppressed laughter; and full 
one-half of the assembled people, as he glanced around 

were quaking with laughter not suppressed. * 

He sat down and held bis peace during the remainder 
of the session. As soon as he had gained the open air, 
on his way homeward, he caught his son by the arm. 

*“*Bob,—what was they laughing at?” 

**At your comical misapprehension of the word Anon. 
It is a contraction of the Latin Anonymus, and simply 
signifies—Name not known.’ 

**Wal,—lI declare! Plague take them misleadin’ con- 
tractions ! ”"— Ledger. 


+o — 


HIS MISTAKE. 

Many are the pitfalls in the way of an office-seeker, 
but not one is so fatal as that of mistaking a Governor 
for a porter. How an oflice-seeker tumbled into that 
pitfall is told by the Jowa State Register : 


The Legislature had just convened at the capital of 
Iowa. Governor Grimes had arrived the night before, 
and taken rooms at a hotel,—at least, so a young aspi- 
rant for office from a distant portion of the State ascer- 
tained as he drove up and alighted from his carriage at 
the steps of that public house. 

The hostler threw off his trunk, and the landlord con- 
ducted him to his room, leaving the trunk in the bar- 
room. 

Wishing his trunk, the young man demanded to have 
it brought up, and secing a man passing through the 
lower hall, whom he took to be the porter, he gave his 
comm: ands in an imperious and lofty tone. 

The order was obeyed, the man charging a quarter of 
a dollar for his services. A marked quarter that was 
good for only twenty cents was slipped slyly into his 
hand, and was put into his pocket by the man, witha 
smile. 

“And now, sir,’ 
Governor Grimes? a 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

“Well, take my card to him, and tell him I wish an 
interview with him at his earliest conv enicnce.” 

A peculiar look flashed from the man’s blue eyes, and 
with a smile, extending his hand, he said,— 

“IT am Governor Grimes, at your service, sir.’ 

**You—I—that is, my dear sir, I bega—a ~ par- 
dons!” 

‘‘None needed at all, sir,” replied Governor Grimes. 
“T was rather favorably impressed with your letter, 
and had thought you well suited for the office specified. 
But, sir, any man who would swindle a workingman 
out of a paltry tive cents would defraud the public treas- 
ury had he an opportunity. Good-evening, sir.” 





” cried the new arrival, “you know 


+o 
AN EMPEROR’S JOKE. 


An uninformed person would be surprised to learn 
how many men are in prison who “never did nothing” 
that wascriminal. The Emperor Nicholas once made 
this fact the occasion of a joke. He engaged in inspect- 
ing a State Penitentiary in one of the provincial seats of 
government, and took it into his head to question some 
of the convicts respecting the nature of the offences 
for which they were suffering punishment. 


**What are you here for?” he asked of one. 

“Tam innocent, Imperial Majesty,” replie d the prison- 
er, falling on his knees, ‘ta victim of false witness! A 
church was robbed—beadle knocked on the head—the 
_ caught hold of me, and I knew nothing about 


oy urning to another, the Czar asked, “And you?” 

“False witness again, Imperial Majesty. ‘A peddler 
was killed close to my house. I never dreamed of such 
a thing.” 

“And you?” said Nicholas to a third. 

“Sheer malice, sire. One of my neighbors conveyed 
a lot of forged notes into my pocke ts, and hid away a 
lithographic stone in my bed-room. I am as innocent 
as an unborn babe.” 

The Emperor cast a glance along the line of prisoners 
until his eye fell upon a ragged, wretched-looking 
gypsy, whom he beckoned forward with the words, “Of 
course you, too, are here on a false charge?” 

“Not a bit of it, your Majesty,” replied the sigan: 
“it is all fair and square as far as I am concerned. | 
stole a pony from a tradesman.” 

“Stole a pony, did you?” said the Czar with a laugh, 
and then, addressing the governor of the prison with 
well-assumed sternness, ‘Turn that good-for-nothing 
rascal instantly out of doors. I cannot allow him to re- 
main a minute longer in such honorable and virtuous 
company, lest he pervert all these good, innocent 
people!” 





- +o 

HOW MUCH AN EDITOR WRITES. 

It said that Baxter’s complete published works 
make ‘‘a library by themselves.” But even he did less 
with his pen for his own age than most editors of lead- 
ing and useful papers now, who work not for fame, but 
as public teachers and helpers. 


1s 


Dr. Prime’s little granddaughter got into his lap not 
long ago, and after taking the pen out of his hand, 
asked him, ‘Grandpa, how long have you been writing 
Ever since I was a little dot, you have 
been writing, writing, every time I come; did you 
always write just so?” Then her grandpa told her how 
long ‘he has been writing for other people’s pleasure and 
profit. 

“The first piece that I ever wrote for the New York 
From 
that time to this, about forty-three years, with a brief 
interval, I have been writing every week, and almost 
every day, for the Observer. It is curious to see how 
much one writes in such steady work. 

“Suppose a minister writes sixty pages every week 
in making his sermons (less than ten pages a day , and 
he can easily write ten pages in an hour or two), he will 
write 3,000 pages in a year, 30,000 in ten years, or 
120,000 in forty. I have written on an average more 
than five columns each week for forty years, or 10,000 


columns in all; at least 100 volumes of 400 pages each.” 


+o 
A BRAVE SOLDIER. 


A German newspaper tells the story of a Turkish sol- 


dier, which shows the spirit that animates the privates 


of an army poorly fed and blunderingly led. 


A Greek surgeon, happening to be on board one of the 
steamers which ply on the Dardanelles, found himself 
| hext to a gray-headed Turkish soldier from whose head 
} a ball and a piece of bone had been extracted. 

The surgeon asked the Turk how he intended to earn 
his living when his wound was healed and he had lefi 
the army. 





“Tam not going to leave the Padisha’s service,” said 
the Tur am going back to the war to-morrow.” 
*“Nonsense,”’ retorted the Greek, “at your age, and 





in your feeble state of health! You must stay at home 


| and trust the defence of your country to your juniors.” 


The Turk mused. ‘See,” said he quictly, after a mo 
ment's pause, “for him who has —— d my years there 
remain but two things—to visit the Caaba (Mahomet’s 
tomb), or die a martyr. Iam not rich enough to go to 
Mecca, but I will return and fight for my native land till 
I meet the bullet which will dismiss me to heaven.” 





+e — 


In a late number of the American Journal of Sci- 
ence and Arts, Prof. Marsh describes the largest land 
animal yet known to have existed on the globe. Its 
name is Atlantosaurus immanis. The thigh bone of 


| this creature is over eight feet long, with a thickness at 


A comparison of 


this bone with the femur of a crocodile would indicate 


| that the fossil saurian, if of similar proportions, had « 


total length of one hundred and fifteen fect. 
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For the Companion. 


SHUT THE DOOR. } 
“Shut the door, dear, do,” 
Gently coaxes Cousin Sue. 
“Shut the door, Fred, please,” 
Auntie calls, “I feel a breeze.” 
“In the closet you must go 


If you leave doors open so,” 
Mamma says, with frowning face, 
As though Fred were in disgrace. 
Don’t you think a boy might learn, 
Told at every tack and turn, 

Loud and softly, o’er and o’er, | 
Learn to simply shut the door? 
Surely Frank and ‘om and Ned 

Will not copy heedless Fred. 


AuNT BETH. 
+> 


For the Companion. 
LOSING TOMMY. 

“Who wants to go to the sugar-orchard >” 

That was Uncle John Tyler, you might know. 

He put his head in at the door one bright March 
morning, when, oh me !—Daffy was so deep in the 
sulks that it didn’t really seem as if she would 
ever get out again; and Ben was crying over spilt 
milk, and Tommy was trying to ride across the 
floor on a chair, making a great thumping and 
bumping and clatter, and the baby 
in his cradle, and— 

That’s all; it’s quite enough, isn’t it ? 
is just the way things were when 
looked in. 

“There’s a good crust,” said he; “and T’ll war- 
rant the mother’ll be glad to get rid of you.” 

Mother smiled, and took up the baby, and Daffy 
laughed and ran to put away the knives she had 
been polishing, and Ben began to wipe up his spilt 
milk in a hurry, and Tommy got down from his 
chair to hug Uncle John’s knees. 

“Me, too!” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Uncle John. “Come, Daffadown- 
dilly, get the little chap ready.” 
“Take good care of him, 

mother. 

And Datfy answered ‘Yes’m,” with a smile so 
sunny as to make the last naughty thought spread 
its black wings and fly away—I don’t know where 
—I only hope it never came back. 


was screaming 


And that 
Uncle John 


Daffy,” said her 


It wasn’t far to the sugar-orchard, not more 
than half a mile, to cut across the fields. When 


Tommy’s fat little legs got tired, as they very soon 
did, Uncle John took him pick-back, and so they 
all went merrily over the crusty snow to the sugar- 
house. 

It was not really a house, you must know; only 
a little “camp” put up of poles and bark and 
boughs. Before it there were three great iron ket- 
tles swinging and swinging from a pole, over three 
bright snapping fires; and a little way off there 
was Uncle John’s man, Calvin, dipping something 
into a hogshead from a barrel on a sled. 

“He's been gathering sap,” said Uncle John, 
swinging Tommy off his back. 

“Where is the sugar?” asked Tommy, looking 
all around and up into the tops of the maple-trees. 

“Tommy is a foolish little boy,” said Daffy. “He 
doesn’t know any better than to think sugar-cakes 
grow on trees like apples. I used to think so my- 
self, Uncle John.” 

Uncle John laughed, and dipped a little of the 
thick, bubbling syrup out of the smallest one of 
the big kettles, to cool. Then he filled three little 
birch-bark trays with snow, and brought out three 
cunning wooden ladles from somewhere. 

‘Here’s one apiece,” said he. “Now, help your- 
selves—eat all you can, and don’t get into the fire.” 

“We might eat it all,” said Ben, gazing with a 
little anxious smile at the syrup, foaming almost 
to the top of the kettle. 

But Uncle John laughed again, and said he 
guessed there was plenty. Ifthere wasn’t, he said, 
he would melt some sugar for them. 


They dipped, and ate, and chattered, and 
laughed, until the woods rang with the happy 


sounds, and the snow-birds in the maple-boughs 
flew away in a flock. 

But after a while the little birch-bark trays were 
filled oftener with fresh snow, and the little wooden 
ladles began to dip very lazily indeed into the big 
black kettle. 

“T can’t eat any more now,” sighed Ben at last; 
“and it doesn’t look as if we’d taken out one bit. 
Let’s play hide-and-coop, Tommy. I'll blind.” 

But just then Calvin came up with a barrel of 
sap; and he said one kettletul of syrup was ready 
to sugar-oft. 

Ben forgot all about blinding, and stood around 


| ing for 


“Ciieiamy !” Datty called, her poor little lips a- 
tremble with fear. “Tom-mee!” 
But Tommy didn’t answer. 
Uncle John began to look sober. 
trumpet of his hands and shouted,— 
“Thomas! Hallo!” | 
The call went ringing through the woods, search- 
| 


He made a 


| ing all among the big tree-trunks for Tommy. 


But it couldn’t find him. | 
“Tl go take a look,” said Calvin. | 
So Calvin went off down the wood-road—look- | 
Tommy. And Uncle John went oft up the | 
wood-road with Ben at his heels— looking for 
Tommy. And Datfy, because the crust had grown 
sott and there was nowhere for her to go, sat down 
on a big log near the fire, and cried for Tommy. 

“And I promised mother to take good care of 
him,” she wailed. “O Tommy, Tommy! where 
are you?” . 

“Why, why, here be I!” said Tommy. 

Daffy screamed, and snatched her apron down 
from her eyes. 

There was Tommy standing in the wide, 





low 


; 


His kingdom is the nursery, 
And mother’s lap his throne; 
His subject¢—all the household, 
O’er which he reigns alone. 
Wee monarch of our hearts is he, 
This white-robed, blue-eyed “Willie wee.” 
We speak in softest whispers 
Whene’er he lies asleep, 
And at the dainty slumberer 
Take many an anxious peep; 
And e’en a fly can hardly dare 
To brush the silken, golden hair. 
And every twinkling dimple 
In neck, and cheek, and chin, 
Is where we snuggle kisses 
And kiss them deeply in; 








door of the little camp, all tumbled and tousled, 
and winking his blue eyes sleepily. 

How Datfy kissed and shook and hugged him! 
“Now, Tommy, Tommy Pulsifer! 
laughed together; “aint you 
ever have you been ?” 

“In there,” piped Tommy, between the shakes | 
and kisses. “I goed in a box to play coop, and | 
then I goed to sleep, I wouldn’t wonder.’ 

And it wasn’t Tommy’s fault, was it, that no- 
body had once thought of looking for him in the 
box which Calvin used to pack away sugar in? 

“You little tyke!” said Datfy; and, getting up 
on the log, she put her hands to her mouth as 
Unele John had done. 

** He’s—come—back !” 

By great good luck Uncle John and Ben and 
Calvin heard her, and came back, too. And Uncle 
John laughed, as he shouldered ‘Tommy, 

“T guess you better have your nap out in your | 
crib, young man!” 

But Tommy was fast asleep again before he got 
home. ADA CARLETON. | 


she cried and 


ashamed? Wher- 


For the Companion, 


“THE KING OF HEARTS.” 


For loving baby so, you see, 
A bundle of sweet love is he. 


And when our king awakens, 
For his first glance we run, 
And fast the glad news travels,— 

“The mouarch’s nap is done! 
And on his throne he sits in state, 
While loyal subjects on him wait. 


re 


No king e’er ruled a kingdom 
As rules our Willie wee, 
O’er hearts as fond and loyal 
As ever hearts could be. 
Long live our little king so fair, 
With sweet blue eyes and golden hair! 
Mary D. BRINE. 





For the Companion. 
WILLY WISP’S TEMPERANCE LECT- 
URE. 

Father and: mother went off to a funeral one 
cold day last spring, and left me at home alone. 

I went out to the hen-house for the and 
there I saw Speckle sitting all humped up, and 
looking very dumpish. I thought she was going 
to die. 

I picked her up and carried her into the house. 
She seemed to tremble and shiver. I thought she 
was cold. 

I hardly knew what to do for her, but I remem- 


Uiats 
eggs, 








to watch Calvin and Uncle Joha lift the kettle off 
the fire, and stir the syrup until it began to grow 
thick and grainy, like hasty-pudding, and at last 
dip it into the moulds and put it away to cool. 


It was when she and Ben were picking the mor- | know we don’t 
sels of warm crumbly sugar off the sides of the | drinks at our house. 
| father, mother and I. 


kettle, that Daffy jumped up and looked around. 
“Why, where’s Tommy ?” she cried. 
Sure enough! There was Tommy’s 

tray, and Tommy’s sticky little ladle; but where | 

in the world was Tommy’s self? 

All in a minute he had gone. 


| 





birch-bark | teaspoon, but she wouldn’t eat it. 


bered what mother does for young lambs when 
they are chilled, so I warmed a little milk, and 
put in a few drops of the whiskey that she keeps 
on purpose for the lambs. I would have you 
keep it for anybody else. Nobody 
We are all temperance folks, 


I tried to feed Speckle some of the stuff with a 
She shook her 
bill and spattered it all over my velveteen suit. I 
tried it over and over again, till I was about as 
speckled as she was; then I gave it up, and carried 





| her back to the hen-house ; 


and she went to eating 
corn, as much as to say, “I won’t make believe 
sick any longer, if I’ve got to take that horrid 
stuff!” 

I went back to the house, and tried to make my 
kitty eat the rest of the milk and whiskey. 

She tasted of it, and then went behind the stove 


and washed herself all over. I wonder if she 
thought‘that one taste made her so dirty. 
I thought I’d call Bose and have him eat it. 


Dogs know something! But Bose only smelled 
it, and then wouldn’t taste it at all. 

“Well,” I thought, “if hens and cats and dogs 
know enough not to drink whiskey, it’s a pity a 
boy shouldn’t know as much.” I made up my 
mind then and there that I’d never drink, and give 
folks a chance to say that I was not as wise as a 
hen, a cat, or a dog. M. C. W. B. 


— 


“O mamma!” cried a little girl, who is very 
fond of chewing gum, “I saw some spruce gum 
to-day.” 

“Did you ?” said her mamma; “where was it ? 

“Oh, it was growing on a birch tree. It was 
way = so high I couldn’t get it, but | knew what 





it w 





NUTS TO CRACK } 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
BLANKS. 


The three words omitted from the fourth stanza 
omitted, one each, from the first three stanzas. 


are 


Let us watch for the blossoms on maple 
On hickory, cedar and larch; 
For showers are falling 
And spring-birds are calling, 
And gone are the cold winds of —. 


and elm, 


Let us chase the bright sunbeams that 
the woods, 
And dance on the ripples of Grape Rill; 
There shadows may gather 
In mid-summer weather, 
But now all is sunny in —. 


glint through 


Soon, soon shall hepaticas purple the hills, 
Soon the meadows and fields shall be g: 
With innocence gleaming 
And columbines beaming, 
And all the fair flowers of —— 


Vy, 


Oh, summer is gladsome, and brig ht, and fair! 
And autumn with colors is gay; 
But winter's too long, 
So we'll greet with a song 
Sweet spring-time, ——, ——, and —- 


Lintan Payson 
2 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Change the central letter of each word given in the 
first lines to make that in the second ones: then read 
the substituted letters down, in regular order, and you 
will obtain a title given to a deceased poet. 

1. Flowers. 1. Garments. 





2. Incites. 2. Parts of a ship. 
3. Stamped metals. 3. Hard tumors. 
4. lron. A coin with a device. 
5. A fixed look. 5. A warchouse. 
6. Rescues. 6. Places to keep money. 
7. A channel for water. 7. Ardor. 
8. Cut down. 8. Excited. 
9. A small seed. ® A mournful sound. 
10, Portions. 10. Short breaths. 

3. 


FAXON’S HISTORY 
(Nut-crackers Will find the names of 33 out of the 4 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the United States, 
buried in the tollowing story. Sometimes the tull name 
is given—sometimes only the last name. Some are spelled 
correctly—some phonetically. The sdth name is omitted, 
but there is a reference to anevent of his administration 
Dominie Dallas rang the bell, and the school was sccm 
in order for the afternoon. 
“The first class in History may recite,’’ he said. 
When they had taken their places, he gave the first 
topic to Faxon, whose head was full of a bargain which 
he had just made for the purchase of a skylark of Mr. 
Madison, the tailor. Accordingly, he began to name 
the K nglish sovereigns after this fashion : 
“H son of Andrew. 
son of Andrew. 
“dean, son of Richard. 
“John, son of Henry. 
“Will, son of the King who owned a skylark, all’— 
“Faxon,” shouted the Dominie, in stentorian tones, 
“Lasked you to name the line of English kings, previous 
to the date of Van Buren’s inauguration. What hodge 


LESSON, 











podge are you reciting? Hamlin, you may take the 
topic.” 
Just then a piercing alarm whistle sounded, and 


school was hastily dismissed. 

“QO, John! A dam’s broken down over on Calhoun’s 
creek,” shouted James Munn. ‘Rover and T just came 
from there. James Knox poked a hole through the top 
of it with a clothes-pole, just for fun. Clinton Gerry 
found him at it and tried to stop him, but the first thing 
they knew, the pond was breakin’ ridges all over the 
dam, and carrying away the water-w licel or clapboards, 
or whatever came in the way. Then the whole diam 
fell over and broke, washing Tony Burrill’s boat away, 
| and the bunkum little fort, too, that Edgar Fielden and 
| Arthur Tompkins built down on Point Cotzebu, cannon 
jandall. I should think the Miller’d feel more’n half 
} crazy, and I believe he does too, for he talked in the 
| queerest style. Reaching out his hand to us, “(rant 
}me one request, Thomas Jeffers, on your honor,” he 
said, ‘and all the rest of you boys too. When my mill 
and dam are put in order again, let’s add the last link 
on our chain of friendship, by standing on the top of 
the hill yonder, and give three cheers for the man who 
was President when the first railroad was completed 
in the United States. D. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
When is a wall like a fish? When it ix sealed. 
Ilow does a stove feel when it is full? Grateful. 
When is a boat like a heap of snow? When itisa 
drift. 
Which of the reptiles is a mathematician? The adder. 


prem to Puzzles in Last yrange 


. “April and May are the key of the whoie year. 
: u S$ E 
o PE 
IR «K 
F I 
E 


E 
N D 
AGE 
Field ploughing, spring planting, spring cleaning. 


ry Side, cider; tail, Taylor; sense, censor; mill, 
miller; lag, lager; gross, grocer; rays, razor; cape 
caper; Luke, lucre; toot, tutor; sue, sewer. 

5. T Gg*** +4 

8 * A * * * 
8 »* -.* * 
Pa ‘ * * FP * 
I * * * * 1 
s * * * EK * 
s * * L * * 
oO * D * * * 
s A * * ‘ * 
8 *N* * * 
E "> 2 * 
8 oe Se eS 
R er ee | 
3 te & op * 
2 a * H * * 
T cy * @ « 
8 R* * * * 





GARFIELD AND ARTHUR,—President and Vice-Pres 
ident of the United States. 








6. They are yours (ewers). 

7 G R..A .P 8 
D A..S H..B 8 
B A..F A. D 
H 0..0 K..E D Third line down, 
c R..U B 8 As You Like Ir. 
P U..L &..E 8 
8 N..I P E 8 Fourth line down, 
B A..K E..R 8 SHAKESPEARE. 
S P..B AcK 8 
8 P..t R..B 8 
HB O..T B..L 8 











The Supscription Price of the COMPANION is 


Postage by us. 


New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit | 
order is received by the Publishers for its diseontinu- | 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF TILESE CAN BE PRO} | 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whe a 


} 
$1 '75, which includes the payment of the | 


ever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after reecipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, | 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Rer:ember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the »st-Oflice to which your 

wr is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

s unless this is done, | 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. | 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











CELLAR FLOORS. 


Wooden floors should not be placed in cellars. It is 
not easy to tell what a cellar-floor may conceal from 
sight, and it should always be remembered that the air of 
a cellar circulates freely through the house. 

A plank cellar-floor of a family in a neighboring city 
had not been taken up for over ten years. The “cellar 
smell” was strong, notwithstanding almost daily ventila 
tion even in winter 


On removing the floor, there were found beneath it 


large quantities of saw-dust, decomposed to a moist, im 


palpable powder. The stirring-up connected with its 
removal resulted in several members of the family be 
ing taken with severe tonsillitis. A] cemented floor 
since given to the same cellar has rendered the air in | 
the cellar as pure as that in any room in the house. 

A family near the one already mentioned was troubled 
with constantly recurring attacks of sickness. After 
receiving correct ideas of domestic hygiene, the “head 
of the family” had his premises carefully examined. 
An expert first found under the L-floor an old, disused 
cistern, the water of which was thickly covered with 
decayed matter. 

Ihe air of the parlor—though eare was constantly 
taken that this room should be aired—having a very dis 
agreeable odor, the expert went into the front cellar, 
which was neat, and clean, and well-warmed. There, 
having pried up a plank, the man found a soft mass 
of deep black mud, the product of decay. The | 
family at once sought other quarters, and have since | 
enjoyed good health. | 

+ 


HANDLING GUNS, 

\ sportsman, who thought himself very careful in | 
handling fire-arms, tells of an accident which made him 
entertain a more humble opinion of his thoughtfulness 

Ile writes to Forest and Stream as follows: A person 

may be careful ina great many points, but he generally 

has a weak point somewhere, and I did not prove mysell 

! 


to be an exception to what I believe to be a rule. 


One day in the spring T had been out hunting for half 
aday without success, and was going home when T met 
a team that was taking a party to a lake to fish 

I made up my mind to accompany them and see if 1 
couldn't find a few ducks, and so laid my gun’in behind 
the seats and then sat on top of it. 

Now, it never occurred to me that that gun was in 
danger of going off during that entire ride, but if it had, 
the only damage would have been no end-board in the 
buggy , 80 We will leave that “weak point” and pass on 
When we arrived at our destination | jumped out and 
reached for my gun. 

L raised the gun up with the muzzle pointed sideways, 
and thought it was coming out properly, but one of the 
triggers struck the end-board and threw the gun 
around, pointing it at my head, or nearly so 

The gun was discharged, and the charge of shot 
passed under the rim of my hat, one shot grazing my 
cheek, taking off a little skin. The barrel was within a 
few inches of my ear at the time of the discharge, and 
you may imagine how much L could hear with that ear 
for the remainder of that day. 

If anybody had told me before that event took place 
that such a thing could happen to me, | should have 
thought him very presuming and foolish. And so it is 
with a great many others; they are careless, and only 
realize the fact too late that they are only human and 
are apt to forget themselves. 

+> 
POVERTY SCREENED. 

“For the last twelve years,” says a correspondent, 
“there lived in Albany, N. Y.,a man who represented 
himself as poor, and who sought the alms of the chari 
table, which were freely given to him. He also claimed 
to be a sort of preacher, and in this character went 
vbout as the agent for several religious newspapers. 


“By beguing and by his agency, he managed to keep 
‘above water.’ ‘Though dressed ‘in ragged garments 
his shirt was often sleeveless as well as ragged—an 
wearing old patched shoes, he was tolerably clean. 
The good people among whom he went willingly, 
therefore, offered him a bed. 

“Several months ago, this man stopped one night at 
a house where he had been hospitably entertained, and 
asked for lodging. But he was so dirty that the woman 
of the house refused him one of her nice beds, and bade 
him sleep in the woodshed. 

‘The old man, saddened by this treatment, entered the 
shed and lay down to rest. He was suffering from a 
severe cold, and about midnight, some person went to 
the shed, having heard unusual sounds there. He found 
the old man suffering from severe illness, and he was 
taken into the house. He died, however, before morn 
ing 

**By the place where he had slept, there was a small 
bundle, which he always carried. It was supposed to 
be his wardrobe; but on opening it, twenty thousand 
dollars in Government bonds were discovered. He had 
earned the sum by the most parsimonious habits of liv 
ing. 








poorest of circumstances. 





serves as an illustration of the way in which the chari- 
table are sometimes deceived by professional beggars 


often the burdens on the feedings are as wearing as 
those laid upon the intellect and the physical strength. 
The Le Sueur (Minn.) Neves, in a published letter from 
Columbus, ©., thus gives a hint of what a governor 
sometimes has to bear. 
even more distressing scenes at the White House and 
| Capitol during President Lincoln’s administration. 


and evidently in deep study. 


| is in there ;” 


} up. Itseems as if her whole life was centred in secur 


| her sick mother and pr: aye vd, Please, dear Lord, send a 


scarcely ever visited. They were found to be ir 
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“He had a family, a wife and two children, whom - | THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST’S REPORT 9 
is “$e - ON BAKING POWDERS. IES. 


Friends took care of = 
¥, Which now will do them the service it ought to 
» done during the life of their miserly dead. This 


+ 
TRYING. 


Great places and honors imply great burdens—and 





It reminds of frequent and 


Walking into the governor's oflice yesterday after- 
noon, the correspondent found the governor pacing 
across the room with his hands clasped behind his back, 
Saluting Governor Fos 
ter, the writer put the question, “How goes the sena- 
tori: ul contest?” 

‘The hardest contest before me at the present moment 
and he pointed toward his private office. 
“You see that young lady in there—a very fine _e 
She was here last week and remained all day. She is 
here now—came bright and early this morning—to 4 “" 
for a pardon for her brother, who is serving out a ten 
years’ sentence in the penitentiary. 

“The case is one I cannot touch; but she won't give 


ing a pardon for her brother; but, as I said be fore me 
cannot do it, though she doesn’t understand why.’ 

Just then sobs were heard coming from the private 
room, and the governor continued, ** Yes, she has been 
begging and imploring all day, with te: ars in her eyes, 
for me to give her brother back to her. It is very try- 
ing, indeed, to meet such pleadings and remain firm.” 








+ as 
DEVOTION. 

When one’s faith and prayers go side by side with 
sincere deeds they prove themselves genuine—and are 
likely to be heard and answered. A touching incident 
of last January’s bitter cold, as showing a little child’s 
devotion, is reported from northern New York: 


Remote from other houses is the house of Mr. Osborn, 
who with his wife was stricken with fever and unable 
to rise from bed. Their only child was a girl of six 
years, Who could do little at the best, and was now im- 
prisoned to the house by three or four feet of snow. 

The child did what she could, however, to alleviate 
her parents’ sufferings, and when the fire-wood gave 
out she attempted to keep the fire supplied with her 
wooden playthings. Then she kneeled by the couch of 


big, good man to help us. 

Help came in the person of James MeGavitt, a lum- 
berman of the mountains, who found the family in the 
condition stated, and afforded prompt relief. 





+> 
ABSENT-MINDED. 
Whittier represents the judge, after his interview | 
with Maud Muller, in the hay-field, as astonishing his 
A similar 
forgetfulness is narrated of a young lawyer of Mas 





associates by humming a love-song in court. 
n- 





chusetts 


‘The other day one of Westfield’s voung lawyers had a 
case on trial before the local court, and the testimony of 
the opposition being rather uninteresting and monoto- 
nous, he let his thoughts ramble to pleasanter themes. 

Atany rate, that is a fair supposition, for when the 
other side was through with the witness, and the voice 
of the judge spoke the lawyer's name, he opened his 
hie uf, closed e yes with a sudde n start, and ejaculated,— 

“What did you say, dear?’ 

The court and witnesses roared, the young limb of 
the law looked confused, and the jolly judge remarked 
that it was not good taste to get the different kinds of 
courting mixed up, though each was good in its place. 





= 
SPENDING AND SAVING, 

People do not “get on” because they spend instead 
of saving. Lord Derby recently put an impressive les- 
son on this matter before English workmen : 

They would, of course, all like to be land owners. 
Estimating the value of an acre of fertile land at sixty 
pounds, the price of a square yard of land would be 


To the Editor of the Youth's Companion :— 

The recent publication of the report, giving the com- 
parative merits of various Baking Powders, according 
to tests made by the Government Chemist, has induced 
some of the manufacturers of brands, whose inferiority 
was thus brought to light, to resort to various means and 
publications, in order to rid themselves of the results of 
that unfavorable exposition of their inferiority. 

That the public may fully understand the matter, and 
to avoid any misconception arising out of statements of 
our competitors, seeking to break the torce of the report, 
I herewith subjoin the main part of the report, in which 
the comparative values are correctly given. 

Dr. Love's tests were made to determine what brands 
are the most economical to use. And as their capacity 
lies in their leavening power, tests were directed solely 
to ascertain the available gas of each powder. 





Available Gas, € bis, as 
Cubic inches, per Vort 
each oz. Powder, per pound, 


Name of the 
Baking Powders. 








* Royal” (eream tartar powder)......127.4 a ets. 
* Ruimford’s ” (phosphate) fresh.......1 48 cts. 
** Rumford’s ” (phosphate) old,........ 32.7 13 sets. 
“Hanford’s None Such”.........+++ -- 1216 4734 cts. 
















* Redhe GE wchencunumend Pee 4 sects. | 
*Charm ” (alum powder 116.9 _ a 
* Amazon” (alum powder) eee 1. _- 7 
* Cleveland's” (short weight *, 0z.)...1108 43 
ORE  ccuvdiocsqensesesseoentecsences UL 42 
“Dr. Price’s c POND” cccnscesceewesanes 102.6 40 cts. There are no CORSETS so 
* Lewis's” condensed. .....0++e+e++++ + 8.2 3844 cts.| CELEBRATED throughout the UNITED 
“ Congress ” veast..... ecccoces -» 38 cts. STATES and the CONTINENT 
* Andrew's Pearl - 93.2 3634 cts. 
“ Hecker's Perfect . 25 36 ets. OF EUROPE as 
“ Bulk Powder”... - 805 30 cts 


THOMSON’S 
PATENT GLOVE FITTING. 


They give complete satisfaction, are a perfect 
Jit, and wear fiice as long as ordinary Cor- 
sets, and are consequently cheaper than others. 


*The Government Chemist also adds: “I regard all 
alum powders as very unwholesome. Phosphate and 
tartaric acid powders liberate their gas too freely in 
process of baking, or under varying climatic changes 
suffer deterioration.” 

It is proper to state that all the powders examined 
were from the open market, and that the original labels If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets where 
were in every case broken by Dr. Love himself. He also | you are accustomed to purchase, we will send any style 
informs me that he, himself, purchased the can of Royal you orde r by mail, postage prepaid, at the following 
Baking Powder atthe store of Park &Tiford. | Mietisi Coutll, Slats F.very ane Cou eabrsider 

I have only to add, that tor 20 years the Royal Baking Unbreakable Hip, $1, Ga, Nursing. $1.50: Patent 
Powder has been before the public, and it is to-day the | Adj istable Belt. sat . >: Coutil, $1.50; Patent 
standard for purity and excellence throughout the world. Abdominal, satteen, $2: and large sizes, $2.50. 
Because of its intrinsic merit, and by virtue of honorable 


: | THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 
enterprise, the Royal Baking Powder has taken this 
rank, and Iam therefore not surprised to find adventur- NEW YORK. 
ers in the business anxious to assume their preparations ; 
you ent) state in what paper you saw this 


to be it ual ad 
o be its equal. a 2 
1 HOAGLAND advertise ment 


President Royal Bt Powder Company. | Use REDDINC’ s RUSSIA SALVE for 
NEw York, April 8, IS81. | Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 















A Few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship,) received Recently. 
Now / 7 YY) y 7] 
Re ™ 


Post-oflice address: Black Earth, Wisconsin. 
The Best Specimens of Improvement this month come from ANNIE DEANE SHAW, East Machias, Maine. 
Ve give her autographs, both old and new, below; also her portrait, 














the extent of nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand, 
oing to all parts of the 

nglish speaking and 
w r iting world, and furnish- 
ing young people with the 
material for self-instruc- 
tion at their own homes, 
inacomplete, compact, and 
elegant form. Thousands 
of the best young penmen in 
this country, it is claimed, 
have learned from it; and 
this claim is substantiated 
by the hundreds of speci- 
mens of improvement in 


The Heraldand Presbyter, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, closes a 
7 ngthy notice of Gaskell’s 
as follows: 





Gaskell’s Compendium 
have become an army, one 
hundred and fifty thousand 
strong. No man living to- 
day done so much to 
popularize a good hand- 
writing, and he is reaping 
his reward in the most re- 
markable sale ever attained 
by any thing of the kind in 
the world.” 














about three pence. 

“TL wonder,” said Lord Derby, “how many working 
men consider that when they order three-penny worth | 
of beer or spirits they are swallowing down a square 
yard of good agricultural land!” 

As land is much cheaper in this country, it requires a 
waste even less than six cents to do away with a yard 
of it, A succession of such little: improvidences soon 
swallows a small farm which might afford the owner a 
comfortable and independent living. 

rhe principle applies not only to drink, but to tobac 
co, and finery, and every form of needless or foolish ex 
penditure. 

+> 


DEFENDED. 
A farmer in San Bernardino, Cal., had reason, not 
long since, to value the services of a mare and her colt: 


He had been caressing a young bull, which had always 
been a quiet animal enough, and when he turned to 
leave him the brute rushed upon him and knocked him 
senseless, Vainly attempting to gore him as he lay pros- 
trate. 

\bout one hundred yards away a favorite mare and 
pet colt were quietly feeding, but as soon as they saw 
the assault of the bull they rushed to the rescue, and by 
kicking and biting drove the beast away. 

lhe first thing the farmer knew was the colt rubbing 
his nose against his face, as much as to say, “I’m very 
sorry, but we hurried up as fast as we could.” 


+ 
SNOBS, 


It is a singular fact that even in republican United | 


States, the fear of social ostracism should deter women 
of the highest respectability from engaging in useful and 
The latest illustration of this os- 
tracism is furnished by a ‘‘gilt-edged” boarding-house 


honorable pursuits. 





handwriting, copied by the 
pce raphic process, now 
yeing published in the mag- 
es and other period- 


The Cleveland Paar 
Leader says: “Gaskell’s 
Compe ndium, for_improv- 
ing handwriting by home 
or office practice without a 
teacher,commends itself to 
the practical common- 
sense of the American peo- 
ple beyond any system we 
have ever seen. We are 
sure that every editor and 
every printer in the land 
will wish Mr. Gaskell a 
hearty God-speed.” 
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The Compendium may > 
procured in England, 
Trubner & Co., 59 L aes 
Hill, London, E. C. 


Gaskell’s Own Pens, 
the best steel pens in the 
world for handsome writ- 
ing, very fine, elastic, and 
durable, forty cents per 
quarter gross box; four 
boxes, $1.25. Postage 


The great newspaper of 

} | the ‘Westis the /ufer-Ocean, 
of Chicago. It says: “G 

kell’s Compendium has be 

come the most popular self 

teaching penmanship ever 





published, It has sold to stamps taken for pens. 
|} Old | Pn Arece! Dy YW 
° ° Style: 
| Style: | on <— hca0— 
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on Fifth Avenue, New York: New 
, New Style: 
\ highly respectable, accomplished, and intelligent | gtyje: 

young lady,—a school-teacher—engaged board there,and | * 

was seated at a table with other boarders. Inquiries 

were made as to her social standing, and the landlady 
| was informed that unless “that school-teacher was 

turned out, the other boarders would leave the house, sseution ativan: Mediiies Waa Post-office address: Talleyrand, Iowa. 


for they would not remain if she were allowed to stay. 
> 
ORNAMENTED. 
The singular escape of a Paris workman, saved from 
death by fowls and eggs, is narrated as follows : 


\ plumber was repairing the tiles of a house in Paris 
recently, when his foot slipped and he fell from the 
roof into the street below. 

Just then a market-gardener’s cart happened to pass 
laden with baskets full of eggs and osier-cages contain- 
ing live poultry, and the man falling into the midst of | 
the load crushed two cages, killed about a dozen fowls, 
and finally was engulfed in an enormous basket of eggs. 

When withdrawn from his liquid tomb the plumber 
looked like an omelette, but, excepting a few slight 
bruises, he was safe and sound. 





Gaskell’s Compendium is the finest Combination of Penmanship, the most convenient, the most elegant, 
the most useful, ever presented to the American people. The whole of it is contained ina large, heavy envelope, 
fastened with red tape and clasp, somewhat similar to the largest size used by conveyance but handsomely lithe- 

graphed, (it is not a book simply.) and consists of Copy-slips with Movement Exercises and Alphabets, various 
kinds of handwriting, and the practical style of the best business houses: Printed Instructions, illustrated with 
| neat engrevings. showing how to sit, how to hold the pen, and how to form each letter, large and small, in the al- 
| phabet. In all there are over fifty small wood-cuts in these instructions. There are also several very hi andsome 
| Ornamental Pieces among the penmanship that every artistic worker with the pen will apprecis and which 
alone are worth the price asked for the whole. Nothing less than this Complete Compendium will sati-fy the re “ally 
anxious learner, who wishes to acquire at home, without a teacher, a RAPID AND BEAUTIFUL HANDWRITING. It 

| cont ains the material for a life-time: will last for year: 
re Price, post-paid, ONE DOLLAR. It is always matled promptly, on receipt of order, and we will thank 
our correspondents to inform us of any failure to receive it within a reasonable time. and in good condition. Address 

Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City Post-¢ rflice. 

Mr. Gaskell is the Proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, N, J., both of which 

| are under the best teachers, with punils from every part of the United States. 
ge The Penman’s Gazette, giving full particulars and specimens of improv ement from young people all over the 
country, is now published monthly at seventy-five cents a year. It isa handsome 8-page sheet, on the best calen- 
| dered paper, in new type, beautifully illustrated. Specimen copies sent free, 
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BEFORE THE DAYBREAK. 
Before the daybreak shines a star 
That in the day’s t+ glory fades: 
Too fiercely bright Is the full light 
That her pale-gleaminz lamp upbraids. 


Before the daybreak sings a bird 
That stills her song ere mor ning light; 
Too loud for her is the day’s stir 
The woodland’s thousand- mtongned delight. 
Ah! great the honor is to shine 
A light wherein no traveller errs: 
And rich the prize to rank divine 
Among the world’s loud choristers. 


But I would be that paler star, 
nd I would be that lonelier bird: 
To shine with hope while hope’s afar, 
And sing of love when love’s unheard. 
he Spectator. 


4@r 


For the Companion Supplement. 
FROM INNSBRUCK TO MUNICH. 

We drove by private carriage from Ober Am- 
mergau to Innsbruck, taking two days for the leis- 
urely journey. Our way, for the whole distance, 
lay through the Tyrol—the Bavarian Tyrol first, 
and then the Austrian. 

With each change of scene the charm of the land- 
scape grew upon us. It really scemed as if every 
new mountain was grander or more beautiful than 
its predecessor. We half envied the sennerinnen, 
or herd girls, who spend the whole summer long 
among these lonely, lovely hills, watching 
herds. 

Cows are the chief wealth of the Bavarian High- 
landers. A rich man among them is spoken of as 
“a man of many cows.” Usually he possesses 
several plots of pasture land, some in the valley, 


their 


and others on the mountain; and in the month of 


June, when the lower pastures begin to dry up and 
wither, the sennerinn drives her herds up the 
mountain-side, to pass there three months in a sol- 
itude unbroken save by the Sunday visits of 
sweetheart. 

They say no sennerinn ever lacks this conso- 
lation of her loneliness. How she must watch for 
him, after a whole week of only the hills and the 
sky and thecows! Howshe hails the sight of his 
Tyrolean hat, with its cock’s feather and its sprig 
of edelweiss ! 
his answer hers, trom under that picturesque hat- 
brim! The day is all too short; for, with the 
nightfall, he must descend again into the valley. 

Through the week the sennerinn’s chief comfort 
is the bell-cow ; for every herd has its bell-cow, or 
queen. When oneof the herd is lost, the bell-cow, 
like a faithful dog, accompanies its mistress to find 
the wanderer, and evidently shares her anxiety. 

When the herds are brought down again into the 
valleys, in September, the bell-cow, hung with a 
thick garland of Alpine flowers, heads the proces- 
sion. The sennerinn sometimes walks beside her, 
sometimes rides upon her back. 

This is the great day of the herd-girl’s life. The 
mountain air has brightened her eyes, and fresh- 
ened her cheeks. ‘The villagers receive her with a 
sort of ovation; and the sweetheart, who has glad- 
dened her Sundays, is most likely quite ready to 
marry her, and turn the whole winter into holi- 

day. 


her 


Innsbruck. 

Innsbruck, or Innspruck, as it is sometimes 
spelt, is the capital of the Austrian Tyrol. We 
reached it after dark, for our journey had been de- 
layed by an accident which had nearly cost us our 
lives. The brake to our carriage gave way as we 
were driving down a steep mountain, and our 
horses absolutely plunged along the descent. 

There were two or three awful moments, during 
which we looked death in the face. Thenour car- 
riage hurled itself upon one in front of us, and 
down we all came in one mighty crash together. 

The horses were writhing upon the ground, the 
carriages were broken; but the impending doom 
was averted, and we were safe, though shaken and 


trembling. We had to walk on, two or three 
miles, to the next village, where we repaired our 


misfortunes as best we could, and proceeded. 

So we entered Innsbruck in the night and the 
rain, and it was only the next morning that its ex- 
treme beauty of situation surprised us. Some of 
the mountains surrounding it are ten thousand feet 
above the sea level. Their tops were covered with 
treshly-fallen snow, and they were almost too daz- 
zlingly bright in the morning sunshine for one to 
look upon them steadily. 

Their unutterable loveliness siruck me dumb. 
I was confronted afresh by the wonderful glory 
of this world in which we brief human creatures 
come and go, as brief, compared to the everlasting 
hills, as the vagrant butterflies that flit between 
us and the sun. 

And yet, is there not something in us that shall 
endure when the hills have melted in the fervent 
heat of the Great Day of the Lord ? 

The excursions around Innsbruck are beyond 
description—beautiful. One day we went to the 
Achensee, the loveliest lake in Bavaria, and rowed 
over its clear waters, always in the shadow of the 
great heaven-kissing hills. 

Another day we drove to Schloss Amross, the 
castlethat the Grand Duke Ferdinand built for 
Philipine Welser, his beautiful hut humbly-born 
bride. On our return our driver stopped and asked 
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| us if We Would go vo the tumme! plate, or place of 
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| 
| 
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; some scene in the life of Christ. 


| Ludwig L., 
How her brown eyes sparkle, and | 








toinbs, pointing toward an inviting path which led 
into the heart of the woods. 
We climbed on and on, 


the way being murked 


| by what are called Stations of the Cross, each one 


a little shrine containing a picture representing 
At last we came 
upon the tombs. 

The burial-place was devoted wholly to soldiers 
who had fallen, more than two centuries ago, in 
the Thirty-Years’ War. The tall forest-trees waved 
between these long-ago dead and the far blue sky, 
and among the tree-boughs a quiet wind went to- 
and-fro, breathing gently, that that long sleep 
should be broken by no sound. 

How fare they now, those dead men who died in 
battle, and whose peaceful dust reposes beneath 
these thousands of quaint little crosses? In what 
tumult and noise their lives were passed, and their 
end came; and now where they lie is no sound 
save the wind’s low breath, the murmur of the 


mountain stream, the quick, sweet call of some | 
sky-bird, or the ringing, made faint by distance, of 


the church-bells in the valley, which seem forever 
calling the faithful to their prayers. 
To go trom Innsbruck to Munich is to pass from 


the utmost glory of nature to the utmost glory of 















art. The stately, 
new part of Mu- 
nich is almost 
wholly the work of 
one man, King 
of Ba- 
varia, who reigned 
from 1825 to 1848. 
The situation 
Munich of 
the most beautiful 
in the world. It is, 
next to Madrid, the 
most elevated city in Europe ; 
some six hundred feet above 
It lies on both banks of the 


ot 


is one 


being at a height of 
the 
Iser 
to which a refers in Hohen-Linden, 


the same Iser 


‘And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 


The palaces, which are almost as common in 
Munich as shops are elsewhere, are many of them 
copies of celebrated buildings. The Konigsbau, or 
King’s Palace, is copied from the Pitti Palace in 
Florence; the Hall of the Marshals is in imitation 


of the Florentine Loggia dei Lanzi; the Church of 


St. Boniface reproduces an ancient Italian Basilica ; 
while the Glyptothek, or gallery of sculpture, is a 
specimen of purely Greek architecture. 

In the Glyptothek I passed an enchanting morn- 
ing. Sculpture gives me an altogether different 
emotion from painting—less passionate, perhaps, 
but more protound. I stood in the hall of the old 
Egyptian statues, until they seemed to possess me 
like a Fate. 

Their extreme simplicity, their perfect sincerity, 
the sense they give, in their immemorial grandeur, 
of man’s own brevity as contrasted with the en- 
durance of 
Art struggles in them, «an unborn idea seeking the 
light. 

I should not say struggles 
less for struggle—it gropes and aspires. It was 
born, afterwards, with the Greeks. How pure 
some of the carly Greek statnes are! One hardly 


they are too passion- 


wonders that they counted them the likenesses of 


the gods. 
Picture Galleries. 

The picture galleries of Munich are very rich, 
also, especially the gallery of Old Masters, a beau- 
tiful building in the Renaissance style. 

There are nine large saloons, each devoted toa 
different school of art. Rubens has a saloon to 
himself, and a very rich collection of his works it 
contains. Among them are some charming por- 
traits of his two wives. 

There is a picture of Rubens, himself, sitting with 
his first wife, Isabel Brandt, in an arbor of honey- 
suckle. A fine, gallant, handsome young fellow 
was old Peter Paul in those days, and his Isabel— 
a sweet, frank, nice-looking young woman—seemed 
very much alive to his merits. 

His second wife, Helen Froment, or Forman 
(the name is written in both ways), was more beau- 
tiful than Isabel. Of her there are numerous por- 
traits; but the one most thoroughly charming is 
thus described in the catalogue : 

“Portrait by Peter Paul Rubens. Helen Fro- 
ment, sitting under an open portico, holding on 
her knees her youngest son, covered only with a 
cap garnished with black feathers.” 

This droll-sounding description is literally true. 





his works, are almost overpowering. | 


| The beautiiul re Wears ho oiher sili than 
the aforesaid cap and feathers. His lovely young | 
mother is gorgeously attired in velvet, stitf with gold | 
jembroidery ; and she looks handsome and happy | 
| enough to excuse Rubens for putting her into all 
his pictures, as he always did from the time he | 
married her. | 

In this gallery she appears walking with her hus- | 
band in their garden; again asa shepherdess, with 
Rubens for her companion shepherd ; and, in half- 
a-dozen other pictures, in her own proper person ; 
to say nothing of figuring in various mythological 
and historical paintings. 

The gallery at Munich is admirably adapted for 
the use of art students. There are fine specimens 
of every school of painting, from the very earliest. 

Among other things in Munich, one goes to sec 
the Bavaria, the largest statue of a single figure in 
the world. A staircase winds up its vast interior, 
| and in its colossal head six persons can seat them- 
| selves comfortably and look out of the great port- 
holes of its eyes. 
| The cemetery resembles an Italian Campo Santo. 
| In connection with it is the morgue, where dead 
| bodies are laid in state previously to their inter- 
| ment. 
| Strangely enough, of the eight bodies robed tor 
the grave which. I saw there, seven were of 
young babies, the eighth being of a very old 
woman. 

The babies were daintily clad in 
muslin and surrounded with flowers. Nearly | 
all of them had their eyes wide open, with a 
look of wonder in them, as if they saw some | 
other world than ours. 

The very smallest of them ail was a strange, 
wizened little creature, with wrinkles like those | 
of extreme old age. It had lived, perhaps, 


lace and | 





| three months, and it had all the sorrows and ex- | 
level of the sea. | 


periences of three-score-years-and-ten written up- 

| on its tiny, pathetic face. 
There could scarcely be a more imposing array 

ot stately building than one sees in driving the 

length of the 


| theatre to the Maximilian Bridge at the other end. | 
One passes the government buildings, the nation- | 


al museum, the post-oftice frescoed with the most 
vivid vermilion for background to the pictures. 
Crossing the noble Maximilian Bridge, we ap- 
proach the Maximilianeum, which grandly fronts 
| andcloses the stately street. This superb edifice 
has the advantage of a most commanding situa- 
| tion. 
It was built by King Maximilian II., and by 
him endowed as an institute for the gratuitous re- 


ception and maintenance, during a course of study, | 
' of such students as have taken the prizes in art or | 


| science of the Gymnasium. 


Ludwig the Eccentric. 


One of the most marked features in the history 
of Bavaria has been the devotion of her kings to the 


chietly of the brain and hand of Ludwig I. 

His son, Maximillan II., followed in the same 
path; and the present king, Ludwig II., 
sionately devoted to music, and in particular to 
the music of Herr Richard Wagner. 

This king leads a life of singular seclusion, and 


from him the upper classes cf his subjects; but the 
common people cling to him with a passionate de- 
, votion and faith. 

His many peculiarities seem almost to verge upon 
mania. He is not more than thirty years of age, 
handsome, accomplished, and possessed of rare 
cultivation and intelligence. 


But he hides these gifts from the world; holds 
no court; entertains no one, save now and then 


some artist or musician, and scarcely ever visits 
the Capital. 
ing-lodges or shooting-boxes, of which he has a 
great number, though he never hunts or shoots. 

He seldom stays more than a week at a time in 
any of these places; but when he moves it is al- 
ways inthe dead of night. The midnight echoes 
are startled by a rapid rolling of carriage wheels, 
and the tramp of horses, and the people turn 
sleepily in their beds, and say, “Oh, the king is 
moving!” 

He devotes all his time to solitary study and the 
diligent pursuit of music and painting. He admits 
no one save artists and musicians to his friendship. 
He invited Herr Wagner to pay him a visit; but 


| to the other, 


Maximilian Strasse from the Hof- | 


fine arts. As I have said, modern Munich was born | 


is pas- | 


his eccentricities are said to have greatly alienated | 


159 


he could ‘ne ¥ all Ledelis, or all day 3 bui io do boi 
Was bevond the power of any on hing. 

It would be ungrateful to leave Munich without 
awordabout the nice little open carriages, with 
their gay charioteers, in which one has been driven 
to see all the sights of the city. 

They are a band, these coachmen. 
They wear bright blue coats, turned over with bril- 
liant scarlet collars and buttoned with silver but- 
tons. Silver bands are round their tall, shiny hats, 
and often from these bands depends a silver tas- 
sel. 


Kecpt thy 


gorgeous 


The price for being driven by all this magniti- 
cence is singularly low. Infact, cab tare in Munich 
is cheaper than in any place I have ever known. 
For a single course, be it trom one end of the city 
you pay twelve cents; and a carriage 
for an hour costs you but a quarter of a dollar. 

For wrt-students and 
earthly paradise. 

Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


art-lovers, Munich is the 
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ONE WAIF. 
By Alma. 

“Any mother ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Any father ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” 

“What does your father do for a living ? 

“Sings, ma’am.” 

“Sings!” 

“On the corners, ma’am ; 

“What else does he do ?” 

“Gits drunk, ma’am.” 

The little mite stood shivering, white and pinched 

and cold, as she answered these questions. 

‘**‘Are you sure you're hungry ?” 

“TI haint had anything to eat to-day but a 

of old cake a lady gave me.” 

“Do bring the child in,” said Aunt Betsey, who 
| usually called such beggars little monsters, and 
| horrible nuisances. 

I did not know she had heard this dialogue at 
the door, so I brought the child in. 

How the great, dark eyes—her only beauty 
opened at sight of the comfort and luxury within, 
| and how much bluer and more wizened and starved 
| She looked in the midst of the light and color! 

“1 think it’s a shame and a sin for children to 
| suffer like that!” said Aunt Betsey, “for want and 

neglect are written all over that poor little thing. 
; Tell Bridget to put something on the table in the 
kitchen and let her eat and be satistied, for once.’ 
| IT led the child out and seated her near the fire, 

| to Bridget's disgust, tor Bridget shared my aunt's 
| prejudices. 

“She’s another, is she ?” 

an’ she’s hungry, 


the street-corners.” 


nite 


asked the girl. ‘Sure 
though.” 

Children in such circumstances do not generally 
talk, unless you draw them out. I noticed that 
this little one coughed occasionally, and I thought 
I saw signs ofa fell disease in her eyes and cheeks, 
and the bloodless appearance of her fingers. 

“What did your mother die with 2” IT asked. 

“Consumption, ma’am,” was the answer. “She 
had to go to the hospital, ‘cause father got so had.” 

“And does your father treat you well ? 

She looked up atine. Oh, that hunted, pitiful 
look in the eyes of wchild! The look that at once 
| tecepts and reveals everything. Tt was as patent 
| to Ineas scars Or wounds, that she had been beaten 

all her life, and T felt a choking in my throat when 
ly saw that she accepted this as her dower, and 
looked for nothing but neglect and unkindness. 

“We must see if we can’t find you something 
warm t& wear,” 


I said, as I went rummaging ina 
closet where we kept cast-off articles 
When I turned to her again, she 
| looking into the fire with something 
| possible to a smile on her face. 
“It’s real warm! 


Was sitting 


as near 


as 
'” she said, and the words and 
| the voice were proof that she seldom knew what it 
Was to be anything like warm. 

“Don't thick 
her. 

“Sometimes | 


you have hedclothes ?” IL asked 


have pap’s coat,’ she 
; quietly ; “but the windows is broke, 
and we don’t never have no coal.” 

| “What do you have, then ?” 
“Sometimes bits of broken boxes, and IT pick up 
| things, and papa brings home sticks, sometimes, 
but mostly we don’t have no fire at all.” 

Mostly !—through the cold, long, dreary winter, 
when we shiver in sealed houses and under thick 
furs !— mostly—no tire at all. Mostly no food ; 
mostly no clothing; mostly no education; 
beatings, hunger and famine. 

“Oh dear! | any patience!” cried 
Aunt Betsey, and her voice was thick with tears. 
“They'll sell rum to any miserable creature that 


said, 
vou know, 


mostly 


haven't got 


He passes his time in retired hunt- | has strength enough left in him to go home and 


| beat his family, but they wouldn’t give that child 
a penny to save her life. Where 
she asked. 

“In Skittles Alley,” replied the child, 

“Yes, I know where it is; it’s a horrible place, 
too. I wish I could keep the child and make her 
comfortable for a day or two.” 

“T couldn’t leave father, ma’am,” spoke up the 
child, half-sadly; “he aint got anybody to take 
care of him.” 

“T should think he ought to take care of you,” 
said Aunt Betsey, almost savagely, as the door 
opened into the dark street, and the child, with a 


do vou live 





it isrumored in Munich that the king proved too 
much for the maestro, who went away saying that 





warmer shawl upon her shoulders, and thicker 
stockings covering her feet, set out for home, 
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wing us to muse over the suflerings of the poor Sheridan, though habitually lazy, could, in| 
ind the friendless. special emergencies, toil like a cart-horse, drawing | SHOPPING BY MAIL 


‘ didn't dye abou at lalla load up-hill. He had, at times, “the capacity 
{declare if T didn’t dream about that) gar | & eM pn > : . PACIEY | Has been thoroughly proved to be a True Source of 


night said Aunt Betsey, next day at the break- | for mfinite pains-taking Vhich is Carly le’s detini- Economy. Every lady in the United States will find it 
fust-table. “I do hope she'll never come here | tion of genius. If young men will add this idea | * "¢" advantage to see samples uf our new 
wain, for we can’t help her while she has such a} tot their notion of genius, it will do them no harm | SPRING AND SUMMER GOO00S 
father.” to think themselves members of that endowed | Before purchasing elsewhere. 
“She'll never trouble von again, Aunt Betsey, class. | SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
+ 


| 
I said solemnly. | SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, NOVELTIES IN 


VERY MYSTERIOUS 


ten nas” deeded, Andree teked a= SILKS, DRESS. GOODS, COLORED AND 
ai et 11 wer took up th So long as human sagacity and knowledge are | BLACK, WOOLEN GooDs, ETC., 

no silent astonishment. for an . + IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 

morning paper and read the followin imperfect, innocent people must sometimes suffer | MAILED FREE UPON 


uspicion, and even punishment, on “circumstan- | APPLICATION. 


tial evidence.” A New York paper ciies the fol- | . We furnish Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, Walking 
' = . letcil ‘ | Jackets, Dolmans, Hosiery, Gloves, Hamburg Edgings, 


A Drounken Pather Kills His Child. 


“Past nigh mit ckeeven o'clock, the neil rhood 





able part heel alled lowing story, as told one evening at a grocery | Laces, Ribbons, Fringes, Housekeeping Goods, Uphols- 
- \ : =H : os : an »| tery ¢ ds. Woolen Underwear for Ladies, Gents’ and 
he A : 4+ | store. Phe men were discussing the merits of | (iar Ladies’ and Misses’ Cotton Underwear, Boys’ 
ae stung . : - . | evidence ina criminal case, and said Peter Marks: | 4 lothing, ‘\ihitine ry and Carpetings, at the lowest prices 
ntered, it was » ha rrible deed was « a | for finest goods. We have the largest 
A child, aged » vl the leven y as foun “T tell you what it is, vou can’t allus trust. cir- 
' ket had done t 1 ( be %- Bs .- 
quite dead. “Then sage hr Paper Appar ' cumstantial evidence, fiir sence my wife lost a RETAIL DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 
tie ' ! tine “ : . ! « , 4 < Y 
aaceane anand with a tes hl ncert troupe, | EWenty-dollay Hill in a very mysterious way, I hev | in this country, and our mail order business is only 
but lost his position t h intemperanee. Ve ix | lost faith in it. equalled by the Bon Marehe of Paris. We neither mis- 
mimitted th jai “How was that: we all asked at once. represent nor deal in worthless articles. 


“Waal, vou see, [was up country sellin’ goods, |, Our mail matter represents every State in the Union, 





“Poor little thi intrmured Aunt Betsey, * , # : | daily. Our system of filling orders by mail is perfeet and 
a ip ee ec when my wife sent me word she wanted money, | expeditious. Our invariable rule is to give those not 
with trembling lip Poor little thin Mei We oan’ so L writ a letter an’ put a twenty-dollar bill in | present to make their own selections, the best choice 
could only have saved her from this! it. Waal, she sent the hired girl to the post-office, | All goods not perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully ex- 
myo . ‘ “ changed, or the money refunded. Our sole motive is to 
ye wn’ then with her sewin’ and the three young ones | pjease our customers. 


on the piazza by her, who was mm: iking soap-bube | 
bles, she waited for her to come — 


a Pg be fll ne on gl OUR NEW CATALOGUE 





SPORTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


In the sixteenth century professional dancers 





and tumblers were to be met with evervwhere in letter Jo not fail to send for one immediately. Lt will cost 


an’ money sate. Waal, my wife reads the 

au’ thenshe drops the money in front of her, an’ 
justthen Bridget stoops down 
to pick up a pin, an’ nowhere 
ken the money be foun’, 
though they look all about, 
an’ the youngsters they look 
on. 


. 4 you nothing, and may be the means of saving money. 
France, in the provinces as well as in the towns. g.3 & | « 





Many of them were Bolu 
mians, and travelled in 
OMipae SOMICTIINE on 
toot ind sometimes on 
|: 


horseback. 


| West Ag ts. Wy r&C 
“Wrong agin—she did come, an’ had the letter fr Spring and Summer will be more complete than ever. | Wee aren. Tans are ‘ 


\PRIT. 28, 1881. 
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oes Rroadway, New York. 
Branch Office, 28 and 52 Winter Street, Boston. General 
: Yo 5 





State Street. Chi 





where will recognize above cuts with pleasure. T ~ e MME, 


TRISWOLD CORSET hast 





come the favor ite of the age on 


account ofr its healthfulness, elegance. durability, and easy 
adjustment to suitany form gained by the different Styles 
and lengths. These corsets received ‘highest award at the 


Jordan, Marsh & Co, Bega 


‘entennial Exhibition, and wherever exiibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
atined by addre ssing N OMe. Ordersby I promptly 

vistered letter. No trouble 
o show goods. Price $1.50 & upw ard. Mention this s puper 












“At last my wife she gits Washington and Avon Streets, 

mad, an’ sez she, ‘Bridget, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
I think. you picked that up, | —————__———-——————_ te 
an’ you better hand it over 
before there is any more 
trouble.’ 

«Sure thin, ef it’s ine char- 
actur vure after, Pll be laven 
at wuist.’ 

“*But,’ says her mistress, 
‘vou kant go until I first 
examine yur close.’ 


People ot rank and leisure 


ename to imitate these pel 





formers, and to cultivate 
such sports, as a means of 
physieal strength and a 
velopment. Most ot 
hourgeoits played a variety 
of games of agility, many ol 


which have descended to 


, s and nat " 
our times, and Hil “Bridget knew that her 
be found in our schools and inistress was expectin’ com- - 
colled pany on the morrow, an’ did 


not want her to leave. So 
says she, quite sassy-like : 
‘Then, sure, you must do 


Among these tavorit 


tinusements was the sprin 
















warm iron assed ove 
| the hack of these PAPERS 
— any S the Pattern 

any ic. 


Designs in 
¢ re we mbroidery, 
Braidini and Initial 
-tters 
‘Three — ot running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 
392 Broadway, N.Y. 


Supplied wholesale by B. 
ULMANN & CO,, % and YS 
Grand Street. New York. 

Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine 





hoard, which oO mad the same by yureself an’ all , 
is to throw up the per the childer, for like meself _ | Es an invaluable remedy tor 
ae = a you were there whin it was — 
former who leaped upon it, lost.’ — DANDRUFF. 
and BO GSES) BI I: SECO “So, to make a long story / DECEMBER 3, 1880, 
plishing the most wonderful short, after huntin’ an’ fret- j jf | Gents,—Lhave used your Cocoaine for a number of 
somersaults. tin’ tor a long time, she / |yearsasadressing, and am bound to say it is the best 
The accompanying illus gives it up, an’ thinks all fA | thing I ever used to remove geese and keep the head 
ae aig eg EY the same that Bridget has it; pee | clean. Yours truly, . BATES, Westford, Vt 
' n — but when night comes, an’ my ~ 
, aes ' “ yo ee . | 
“Middle Ages,” and gives a SPRING-BOARD wife takes off her high-heeled BALDNESS. 
iew of one ot we MO shoes, if there isn’ e bi . - 
view of « the most : — ! there isn’t the bill = | PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8, 1878 
wonderful feats which the actors sought to accom- | folded up an’ stuck to the heel. ee = | Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETY & Co., Boston, Mass.: 
“You see when she first got up to look fur it she : , 
plish by means of the spring-board. ‘The same tread on a piece of soap that the children were Gentlemen,—1 cheertully bear testimony to the virtues 
, \ seth - . =o ar ’ ‘ ‘ of your valuable Cocoaine ff » hair, having, by expe- 
teat ls how sotmetimes performed) i SViitthisttes. | making bubbles with, an’ then in turnin’ roun’ had > P ie Si hs = a . eg ct Ds mere * : 2 i 
stepped on the bill, where it stuck like a plaster a = eee Sea ee eS eee eee nn, ene arene 
— mall the mn a eter ioeioeie thas gal nag —— ara 4, | after using ittorabout three months [ found a new growth 


trottin’ aroun’ an’ huntin’ fur it, an’ the bill was 
vorn to fragments.” Everybody wants GOOD CLOTHES AT LOW | 
_ s» | PRICES. We cannot es adies’ Apparel, but for | 

‘And what became of Bridget ? did she leave ?” | the male sex, man or boy, We make for our wholesale 

the head of a voune man, is the idea that he is a ng in about two months she was married | and retail business, garments of superior quality, and | 
trom our house, an’, jist to please my wife, I gave retail them from Maine to California by means of a mail 
? - ’ order department, which supplies free on request sam- 

| ples and directions for ordering. Goods by mail or 
| express subject to return at our expense and refund of 

money. Norisk. Write for samples. 


| 

| 
NEW IDEAS OF SIBERIA. | ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
The popular idea of Siberia is of a cold and | CLOTHIERS, 
barren country, a tit prison for the state criminals | 487 Broadway, . . 


Sheridan was a genius, and he was lazy. His > —— 


ot Russia. One would as soon think of emigrating | ’ 
indolence, however, together with his dissipated DR. WARNER'S 
t to Alaska or to Greenland, in search of a comfort- 


amd prodigal habit u three are maitural asso ible home, as to this huge Russian province in | CORALINE CORSET. |. 
t } : } ’ . 4 t 
viates—weighted him so heavily in life's wace, that” cia. But popular notions rade correction, and | Boned with a New Material 
this one is wide of the truth. called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. | 
A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- | 


GENIUS AND LAZINESS 


About as foolish a nation as can lodge itselt in 





nins, and, fAerefo industry is not necessary 


her a new crisp twenty-dollar bill.” 
to hi ect 
Phe example of Sheridan, who wnited in him- +o 
elf the endowments of three extraordinary men, 


being a wit, a dramatist and an orator, is not un- 


frequently mae supporting this notion. 


it was only now and then he appeared among the 
foremost He never reached the goal 
It Siberia had a good government, it would pre- 
sent many temptations to farming emigrants. Its 
~upply of pasture for cattle is inexhaustible, and 
it deserves to rank as one of the best grazing | 
“You know 1 am an ignoramus.” he would say | COUntries in the world. California is beginning to | 
import cattle from Siberia, and at a great profit. 
The river valleys contain as tine wheat-lands as 
he ole Thiportant theasure before | our western prairies, and, with fair cultivation, 
wit instruct me, and PH | could be made to yield immense crops. As the 
i harvests of Russia are beginning to fail, and it can 


} 


Even these appearances were due to spurts of 


} 


hard work, to which he was spurred by the nec 


sities of the occasion or the protests of friends, 


set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas | 
tic, pliable, and very com- | 
lortable. and is not affected | 


to political associates, when they urged him te 


make yet 














forms | . . > . by cold, he ? : re. 
; es a , ; hich | "° longer supply the deficiencies of western Eu- ge mie ss set 
ould cram bina with information, which rope, Siberia may yet become a new granary. For sale by leading Mer- | 
i juiek leet mm Land arranged. ‘Then | The chief obstacles at present are a lethargic pop- chants, Price by mail $1.25, 
he would prepare a speech, writing the more bril- | Ulation, destitute of all enterprise, and the ab- WARNER BRO’'s, 
liant parts two or three times over. sence of all facilities for reaching good —— 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


' . But the right class of emigrants would soon r 
The ts} eh ot tbs 


] lite \ rent 
. reates eokapaines e was that whieh he edy thes¢ difficulties, and Siberia certainly holds | | 
delivered in the House of Commons, against War- | great possibilities of growth. } 


ren Hastings, on the question Vhether he ould + | is Warranted to eure nearly every Cough, from the worst 


A SNAKE’S “POST-MORTEM” MIS 


eral ot Tyedia The | torate ind erith placed eves, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 








se ae he CHIEF. cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
| iat th ' 1 Danger from a venomous serpent is not all done 7 eee penne 
icfenders, raid to 9|  Deneer fom & vensmanss arf IT CURES ASTHMA 
3 { si had spoken for an hour, th when the creature is killed —ift one puts him- | ana Whooping Cough in their worst spasms, T want you 
scope See, ee Sis if in the wav of it Che Virginia City (Ney.) | to Kuew what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
\ | t ‘ t \ ont proo ss cough medicine in the world, [It never upsets the stomach, 
" cs : ' Raterprise relates how one man got a “hit ut) it is a weed of our own land,and not used in anv other 
ncetadteanad medicine. Lhave carefully watched its effects on all ages, 
! ‘ ‘ ue ipother tous from infy sens y +> dhl q Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
, . ’ “fe a | lara bottle 

Mr. ul ted ver fill \ Mr. Bray, who lives at Six-mile Canon, lett a DONALD KE NNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 

: , of th me eane at the town of Sutro, and asked a friend who - 


Was going to Sutro last Sunday to get the cane. 


The fourth hour drew from him the indignant |% HANDY, RELIABLE 


hive fom our ren frou ian he indiguant “Yhe friend started hone with the eane, but on the | DIGTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE | | 


rattlesnake. 
nal snake with the cane and broke the cane in two. | It contains the exact Spelling, 








a. dhe Yee King she sats tines Pronunciation and Definition 
Che orator . and pust he was conclu ( hen hea punching the snakes hea¢ to} f more et n Twenty-five 
pieces with the splintered end of the cane, and housand rds as used by the 

Ing—he spoke five and halt urs—Logan ¢€X- | finally killed it best Speake rs and Writers in Ainer- 

: =e : “e z } ica and England, 

claimed, “O Inonsters, the most enormous is When he got home he told Mr. Bray about | It also comaina® number of Val- 
Warren Hla breaking the cane. Bray said he was glad the | u bie TEn! bles ie re 
‘ , pieces were bro o s he e » about Weights and Measures in 

It is not stra that Pitt. at the conelusion of ma “4 - poe 3 him, a he — ee: ye m | eects os e the Meseie System ; 
prio ae Hancaneeis Pe on a toe er. ¢ Took the two pieces and fitted them | Abbreviations used in Writing; 
! I 'y ' YOUTH sl hein place. He hada small sore on his hand, and | Foreign Words, Phrases and 
House time “to collect its reason.” OF cour it | soon began to complain of a terrible pain therein. Proverbs, &c., making it_indis- 

‘ ts E > > snsable to ev ry pader, W 

was the product of a genius who was a natural | Ina few minutes it became evident that he had | berger scorer, peaeen, Wyacer 
orate But genius h hard at work for | £0tten some of the poison of the snake into the | covers. Price 10c. By mail, 3c. extra. 

. a sore by handling the cane. He was put through a | Before ordering books elsewhere, send for catalogue of 

days, preparing with elaborate care even the pet- standers books st ery low prioss, _ RHE CHEA EST 

OOKS 


E in LD. Address 
AMERICAN DP NestORE 241 Broadway, N. Y. 


test details of the wonderful oration 


regular course of treatment for snake bite, and in 
about three days came out all right. iL 


impeached for his conduct while Governor-Gen- | Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the threat. | 
| This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own | 


| of hair springing up, which gradually developed into a 


thick growth as luxuriant as 1 formerly possessed, 
® RICHARD SALINGER. 


Messrs. JOSEPH BURNET? & CO., Boston, Mz 
Gentlemen,—\I wish to say a word or two in r 
your Cocoaine for the hair. 





rard to 
My wife has used the Cocoa- 
ine over twenty (20) years: two or three times she has 
lost a large part of her hair (from sickness), and each 
time it was restored to its full quantity and beauty by a 





| liberal use of your Cocoaine only, and to-day not one in 
; a thousand has such magnificent hair as she has, I believe 





entirely from its use. Ir 
ration in use. 


gard it as the best hair prepa- 
Very truly yours, 

Ss. P. SLADDEN, 
SS Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Lil. 
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GERMAN 


SWEET GROGOLATE, 


The most popular sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and paiatable; 
a particular favorite with 
children, and a most _excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped 8. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass, 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


| For cleaning Silver and_Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry. Pearls and PreeTous Stones. Gold Chains, &¢.. is 
| the Indexical Ne r Soap. Sample by mail Wets. 
| Fine Toilet Soaps 
ROB INSON BROS, & CO., Boston, Mass 
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LIFE, 
‘Turn, turn, my wheel! All life is brief; 
What now is bud will soon be leaf, 
What now is leaf will soon decay; 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west; 
The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast 
And flutter and fly away. 
Longfellow’s * Keramos.” 


+o 
ANECDOTES OF ROYAL MARRIAGES. 


A marriage between a prince anda princess is 
seldom an affair of the heart. State policy dictates 
the umn, and the two are scarcely expected to ob- 
serve towards each other more than a respectful 
courtesy. The King and Queen of Italy are cous- 
ins. In childhood they never cared for each 
other, but some reason of State married them. 

One day, several years after her marriage, the 
Princess Marguerite, as she was then, was present 
when several ladies were talking about an English 
novel. As the ladies differed as to the love-story, 
they appealed to the princess, who also had read 
the novel. 

“Ah, ladies,” she replied; “I am not able to 
judge; a woman in my position knows nothing 
about that which is called love.” 

About a hundred years ago a marriage took 
place between the Crown Prince of Nassau and 
the Princess of Montbarry. The prince was eleven 
and the princess eighteen. The wedding celebra- 


. tions lasted three days. 


At one of the balls the boy-bridegroom refused 
to dance with the bride. He was promised a lot 
of sugar-pluins if he would dance, and a whipping 
if he did not. Then he reluctantly led her through 
aminuet. But the moment the tedious perform- 
ance was over, he left his bride in a huff, to sit 
down beside a girl of his own age. 

A gentleman, thinking to please him, called his 
attention to a picture-book. The prince was inter- 
ested till the picture of a wedding appeared. Then 
closing the book violently, he exclaimed at the top 
of his voice,— 

“Take the nasty book away. A wedding! I 
don’t want to see any more weddings. But look 
here,” he continued, pointing to a figure in the 
hook; “that great long gawky is just like Made- 
moiselle de Montbarry !” 

The Queen of Italy, it is said, has acquired such 
an influence over her husband, that since his ac- 
cession to the throne their married life has been a 
happy one. At first he neglected her, but she was 
patient and gentle. Sometimes his angry temper 
and quick speech would yex her. 

But every day, an hour before dinner, she would 
zo to his private room with their baby hoy. 

The prince loved him dearly, and al- 
ways ready to play with him. Those evening 
visits proved the salvation of their married life. 
For the prince learned to like his cousin-wife, and 
gradually came into the position of an excellent 


was 


| exclude him and his triend trom the room. 


his comrade, **Will you toss out, or knock down ?” 


politeness, that they at once invited him to the 
table. 


7“ 
CURIOUS HABITS 

Great men often fall into singular habits, which 
they find it impossible to conquer. 
Hare, one of the ripest scholars in the English 
pulpit, and a refined gentleman, when he 
ended a train of hard thinking, would spin around 
on his heel a few seconds, and then resume work 
again. 


Neander, the famous church historian, could 
not lec ture’ to his students unless he had a goose- 
quill to pull to pieces as he talked, and it was 
necessary to supply a second quill when the first 
was completely stripped. 

William Wilbertorce became so absorbed in 
forget himself. He would. lift himself’ trom. his 
chair in his earnestness, move torward a little, and 
gradually approach perilously hear - the edge. 

It was a tradition in fashionable English circles 
that he had fallen several times to ty floor. But 
in families where he was loved, it was the custom 
to station one of the older children behind his 
chair to move it forward as he moved, and guard 
him against peril. Some who afterwards became 
leaders in English society retained among the 
pleasantest memories of their childhood the recol- | 
lection of the services rendered to this brilliant and | 
eloquent converser. 


+? 

RAPID READING. 
The number of new books is almost countless. 
How can one keep up with the age, and master 
the great works of the past? It is important, 
therefore, for literary and professional men to ac- 
quire the power of rapid reading, by paragraphs 
and sentences, instead of by syllables and words. 
The eye may be trained to large and quick action. 

The child painfully ogg out cach letter, com- 
bines them into syllables, and forms whole words. 
It is a slow and tedious process. By degrees the 
eye acts more rapidly, and takes in whole words 
at a glance, without any conscious separation of 
the letters. But here the progress generally stops, 
as one is satistied with the mastery of words. 

But the eye may be trained to greater achieve- 
ments. It may take Ina sentence ata glance, as 
it takes in all the letters of a word. Rapid read- 
ers acquire this power. The late Chict Justice 
Parsons, of Massachusetts, Lord Macaulay, 
Thomas Carlyle had acquired it. They could go 
through a chapter while most readers were getting 
through a page. 





625 «: finely mixed ese stamps, Gunn. ‘Tasmania, 
C., 28 ce ts. A. E, ASHFIELD, 115 Broadway, N.Y. 





40- page Illus. Cat. of new books 
B U | LD F RS onbuilding sent free. Bicknell 
& Comstock, 1% Broadway,N.Y. 


STAMP: FREE! 10 Stamps and our Cireulars sent 


free on application, 300 Foreign Stamps. 
l0c., or 0 for lsc. 25 gentine unused Stamps, ine luding 
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husband. 
+~@> 
SCAMP. 
“Scamp,” a terrier owned by an English clergy- 


man, was of high birth and training. Among his 
traits, the inost prominent was his methodical but 
eccentric arrangement of his time. On the land | 
adjoining the parsonage there were several part- | 
ridges’ nests during the summer season. Every 
morning and evening, Scamp visited these, going | 
from one nest to another, but not injuring the birds, | 





At first, the birds were frightened, but they soon | 
learned to look upon the dog as a friend, and 
would sit still while Scamp inspected their condi- 
tion. The clergyman states that he has seen the 
dog push the ‘Mmother-bird off her nest, that he 
might smell each egg and note the progress of in- 
cubation. 

Having paid his visits to the birds’ nests, Scamp 
would scamper off to the haunts of the hare and 
rabbits, to see if one was at home. One day, orm 
entering a stable-yard, he was attacked by a large 
dog. Turning on his back, as a terrier generally 
does, he exposed his throat, which the large dog | 
seized, and inflicted four deep wounds on his wind- 
pipe. 

He was brought home to die, but recovered. 
For a number of days, when he attempted to | 
drink, four streams of water trickled from the 
wounds. But the strangest effect of his wounds | 
was that they made him a singing dog. His wind- | 
pipe acted like a whistle, and as he went around, 
he whistled or sung, in a high or low key, as his 
pace was slow or quick. 

Boys would gather to look at the singing Scamp. 
Dogs did not salute him as dogs do, but stood aside 
with stiff tails and erect ears, “until he had passed. 
As he did not care to make new friends, their offish- 
ness did not disturb him. 





—+~@>-—__—— 
ASSERTING ONE’S RIGHTS. 
Edward Irving, the famous London preacher, 
had a strong sense of justice, and would never per- 
mit his rights to be trampled on. When a young 
man, his immense stature, six feet four inches, 
and superb physical frame were strong arguments 








in his favor, when he chose to assert himself. On 
one occasion, he was waiting with a crowd for the 
opening of the doors at a great public meeting. 


Some ladies, whom he had escorted, were by his 
side. A self-important door-keeper ‘appeared on 
the steps, and began to threaten the people if they 
did not move back. Laying hold of Irving, he 
ordered him, in an authoritative tone, to move 
backward. Irving quietly lifted his cane, and 
said, in a voice of thunder, “Be quiet, sir, or I will 
annihilate you!” and the’ frightened door-keeper 
retreated amid the jeers of the crowd. 

At another time, he stopped with a friend at a 
country inn for dinner. Being on a pedestrian | 
tour, they left coats and knapsacks in the room, 
and went out to explore the neighborhood. On 
returning, they found another party eating their 
dinner, having thrown be rea into the corner. | 
Irving courteously stated their claim, but the in- | 
truders answered contemptuously, and sought to | 


NEW BIRD WARBLER 


And Canary Whistle. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
Fifty thousand sold in ten days. A 
c child ean use it. 


26c. Circulars of other goods free. 


New England Novelty Co., 
EE .. Portland St., Boston, Mass, 


PUZZOLINE. 


A liquid. flue and cement, Superior to anything known, 
z 2 PUZZOLINE CO,,85 Summer St., Boston, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MADE TO ORDER 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail, Pieces 

for mending sent with each suit. 


POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


LIBBY FAMILY. 


The subseriber has been engaged nearly two years trac- 
ing out the Libby family, and will publish this summer a 
book to include all of the name in America, from the em- 
| igration to to-day, All members — ae sscendants of the 
| fumily whom he has not yet reac are requested to 
uddreéss at once ° LIBBY, Pou. TLAND, ME. 


WAGGONER PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. 


Consists of SIX Le eSSOnS (46 
examples) simple and easy, 
mostly straight lines, and yet of 
pretty and tamiliar objects. With 
each set is enclosed three pre tty 
engravings. Full set with En- 
gravings and the Waggoner 











Irving | 
strode to the window, threw it open, and called to 


llis resolute bearing so startled the intruders into | 


Augustus | 


had | 


conversation in evening companies as wholly to | 
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Sample, l0c.; 3 for | 
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strument can be thrown on or off by the knee without takin 
ment in real Organs. Ihave named thisOrgan, THE is a 
duilt of solid black walnut, elegantly carvi * fancy ven 


shown in cut ; handles, lamp stands, fancy pocket for music, “tw o kne 


of the best gost” ofrubber cloth ; steel springs, 
= time. 
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Organ (Like Cut), 

The Paris New 
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VISIT MY FACTORY. Depth & inches, 

A REDUCTION OF 85, Contains (5) Five 

Those who visit my Factory Octave, (5) Five 


here and select instrument in person, set of the ooere- 
are entitled to $5 from above price, 
to pay traveling expense 





, as fo! 
owerful Sub 
Bass lteeds, set of 
2octavesot the fa- 


ro- 
duce the sweetest 
tone ever heard ; 
Set of 1 octave of 
the new solocom- 
bination the Cele 
tina or French Horn. 
reeds, Which ex 
actly imitates a 
French Horn, be- 
sides 2 sets of 2 1-2 

octaves each of 
the principal or 
regular Golden 
Too 
makin 
beaut Le combi 
nation,with which 
the performer can 
(by the aid of 
Beatty’s new pat- 
ent stop action) 
Eadacs any var 

Sioa of tone de- 
sired, Itis, there 
fore, necessary to 
connect (17)seven 
teen stops with 
the above action 
in order togct the 
ereatest possible 
variety (No 
“dummics.”) This 
combination is 
something entire 
ly original. Names 
of stopsare as fol- 
lows: 





mg eT CPUS I TU UY 


apson, rc Grand 
Organ, (8) Celesti. 
Ba, or French Hora 

ry 


far 
sweetest and men 
Perfect that has 
ever been attained 
—Charm 


ics and lovers ‘of 
sweet music who 
have heard it ; a6) 
tave Co up 
which doubles the 
ower, (16) Flute 
‘orte,(17) Grand 
Organ ‘ines stop 
wh the use of 
ich the entire 
wer of the in- 
the b hand from thekey board. It is avaluable improve- 
because it has such a beautiful appearance ; the case is 
with costly wood placed on front, and ends, as 
ers for ate ight bellows, made 








The pedals ar ecovere a w ithr tal, instead o car; net which will last a 
his Organ truly a beautiful piece of parlor ripe rh and the home of the wealthy, t ne Millionais: e, bank- 
nd it an 









will sell this instrument, boxed and delivered on board 
(3 Please send in yourordersatonce. You may order 
Remit by Post Office money orders, Express prepaid, or 


Send reference or evidence of your 
when introduced in a new local- 
comes a Standing Advertisement at 


your ownhome) Ifyou ‘ohegnatate an instrument yourself, willyou please hand or mail this Offertoa friend who 






‘vithes’o urchase ? Noth 


their own selection in person. 


chase now, no harm done; youare at least heartily welcon 





6 te Qty WF x | 


| Pull course in Phonography for $1.50 in American | 





| Shorthand Writer. Exercises corrected tree. Firs 
lesson, Ke, Rowell & Hickeox, Vineland, N. J. ion. 
| agency for Pitman’s books. Send for Circulars, | 
‘Jvansfer Pictures, 10¢€,; 3 Sheets up Pic 


100 





tures, 10¢.; Ast Easter Dawn, 10¢ Laster 
Care 10 Floral Embossed Cards, 10¢.; 
12 Per. Jorated Mottoes, 10¢.; 5 fine 628 Chromos, 

10¢.; 3 Engrarings, 9712,10¢.; 3 Vil Pictures, 92712.10€.; 
Floral Surprise, 10¢.; 4 ¢ "hr omo Mottoes, | 2 Flower 
Panels, 10¢.; 1 Perfumed Sachet, 10c, All for $1, 
post-paid, Slamps taken, J. Ww. Frizzell, Baitiniore, Md. 


LYON & HEALY ; ¥) 


67 & 69 Monroe St., Chicago. 



















for 188 

of emsenen . 

Pompons, ates Cap-Lamps, 

Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs, and 

Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 

Materials, also inclades Instruction and Ex- 
cises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue 


w fo 
BAND CATALOGUE, | A @ 





of Choice Band Music. 


Vocal: My Johnny My Joe—Two 
by Two-—On the Sea—Unrequited— 


j|Bob up Serenely—A Summer Show- | 





School Ruler, li cents post- paid, | 
J.FRED WAGGONER, 


— WASHINGTON ILLUSTRATED! 


Our New Guide to Washington, noting ever place | 
and object of interest in and around the National Capital, 
with super rb Lithographic Views of all the grand 
Public Buildings, Mount Vernon, etc., and a bird’s-eye 

view of the city, will be sent post aid for only 25ec. Don't 
fail to secure one. Address J. -SO 


Finest Cards in the World. | 
200 KINDS. 


LOwEia Steel Plate 
PICTURE CARDS. | 
Landscapes, Marine Views. Moon- 
light Scenes, Birds. Flowers, Fig- 
Assorted Sets, no two 
, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, 
0, $5.00. Send for the above or 
eight 3c, stamps for samples and 
descriptive list. 
HN 4: LOWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


FANCY CARDS! 


There is now raging throughout i = : mania 
ae collecting Fancy Cards. Tee ay jaced in 
‘ard Albums or are arranged on the ¥ Ky of he room 
e clusters. In thiscity alone, orer five hundred thousand 
are sold every week! We have a large assortment of the 
handsomest designs, comprising elegant Birds, Flowers, 
wep re ve oon a aT a s, &c., &c. 
e will sen complete sets, 70 elegant Cards (no two 
| aitke. for 17 3-cent stamps. eens Gra Gs wo 
& CO., 487 Washington St. “Boston 








Publisher, Chicago. | | 


TL E, W: ashington, DC, 


| 


jer -First Letter — Gleners — Rose's 
\Errand -- All on aecount of Eliza “A 
Little While. 
?p 1E C E S Instrumental: Potpourrie, in- | 


troducing the following airs from the | 
jnew Opera, Olivette: Sob Song, Mar- 
‘riage Bells Chorus, First Love, Tor- 
= oand the Whale and Farandole— 


0 F N E wi foston Belles Waltzes — Moment 
|Musical — Holiday Morning—Sailors’ 
‘Pleasure s—L ight ‘Guard W: alt —with 
enagiendgitastiee | 
The Learner’s 


| 
PRACTICE VIOLIN 


the above ‘are in the M: areh and ‘Apr il 
t#~ Outfit for only $2.75. 2° 





jare elegantly printed, and bound in 

jhandsome cove rs, intwocolors. Sent, | 

lpostpaid, fo stumps: or the 

complete ‘s 

miuins, for 

|MU SIC AL ‘HOU RS PUB. © ~~. 
23 Temple Place, B Soston 











numbers of Musical Hours. They 
° MS 


Beyinners 
in every 
upon as the high- 


est priced instrua- 
ments. as they are 





ofa sattodions tone, well finished, lined, graceful 
outline: ed Shadedand Polished. Each outfit includes 
VIOLIN, Violin Bow, one Set Italian Strings, one Set 


Steel and ( ompound Strings. one Box Rosin, and one In- 
struction Book, with over 150 Popular Airs for practice 
including Waltzes, Polkas, Jigs, Reels. and Quadrilles, 
with Figure Calls. ¢ All sent promptly to any address 
on receipt of only $275. Send for our tree list of FINE 
VIOLIN OUTFITS, and Catalogues of Musical Instru- | 
ments of eyery description, Music Books, &c, Address 
HOTCOMB'S MUSIC BOUSE, Meter Oroek 








saved by longcorrespondence. 
OTIC ~ tt, © buy theabove instrument are earnestly requested to visit my Factory here and make 

Toa'isuch I willallowa reduction of $5 from the 
is certainly a very fair offer. Please comeand exeanine the inst mumens 





the 


| dations that come 
| Iiustrated Catalogue before you buy. 
tion which protects the 


| 
“with 3 musical pre- | i 


| 
will 
find these Violins | @ 





Order direct from this Advertisement. 


Bpove, yrice to 
AKS FOR ITSE 
ugh my ceebiichsnant. 


y yourexpenses. This 
IT SPE If you do not pur 


k throu 


sex Address, or call upon DANIEL F. “BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





From Steel-Plates. 

Far superior to advertising 
cards printed from wood or stone, 
Send to any address on receipt 
of 12 cts. in stamps. 

D. GOFF & SONS, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





The above cut represents the Casters under the feet of 
machine. One pattern fits any machine, It is the 
best and fustest-selling Caster made. One agent sold 
500 sets in one month; another, 25sets in one day, Agents 
wanted everywhere, Send $1.00 for sample set, or $1.50for 
two sete, and get best terms to agents, Just the thing for 
for ladics to sell. Address J. M. HARP ER, El! Paso, i. 


THAT FAMOUS $60 ORGAN! 


Larksville, Kingston, Pa. 
Out of over a dozen organs in our village, and almost 
all different manufacturers, costing from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars, the Marchal’ & Smith Organ in 
Larksville Church stands unrivalled as beauty of by 
workmanship and tone. HAS, LAWSON 
Tite above is a specimen of the enthusiastic commen- 
to us without solicitation. Get our 
It gives informa- 
purchaser and makes deceit 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 
8 West Eleventh St., N. ¥. 


CHASE’S 
LIQUID 
GLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
Stationers and Druggists. 





impossible. 


—BosT. 


<JOSHUAS. ouase 
~~ BOSTON = 














A LOCK OF HAIR, 


Only a lock of hair! Ah, well, twere better to have 
Even one little tress safe from the spoliler’s hand, 
Than, with the light of his love down in the darkling | 
grave, 
Lonely to wander round a desolate, weary land, 
Only a lock of hair! Yet something to look at and Lei 
Something to keep in mind what never can be as 
Something to tell of days unshadoy veil by anguis ar like 





8 
Something to bring 
weary brain. 


soft thoughts to a saddened and 


+* 
THE DOGE’S STATE COSTUME. 
The times of Doges are full of romance, but have | 
long passed into the realm of poetry and song. 
The Doges differed trom most other Christian 
sovereigns in this respect, that instead of holding | 


their office by hereditary right, they were installed | his self-control was habitual, and that his robust | © 


therein by an election. 

At Venice, a conclave, 
consisting of torty elect- 
chose the Doge, 
President of “the 
serene Republic.” 

The grand procession 
in honor of the newly- 
elected Doge wis exceed- 
ingly brilliant and splen- 
did, and the Doge’s own 
costume was remarkable 
for its richness, dignity 
and grace. 

On the day that he 
was invested with his 
official rank, it was the 
custom that should 
proceed in to 
magnificent galley, 
which resplendent 
with gold and trailing 
brocades, cross the 
Grand Canal, and sweep- 


ors, on 


most 


he 


state a 


was 


' 


wae 


ing outside of the city, \3 
followed by almost ¥ 
countless gondolas and : 
bands of music, take a 
position in view of the 


Adriatic. THE 
The Patriarch of Ven- 
ice then gave his blessing to the sea, and the Doge 


dropped a gold ring into the water, saying 

“O sea, 1 espouse thee in the name and toke n of 
our true and perpetual sovereignty !” 

Immediately, the were with 
flowers, and the shouts of the people and the out- 
burst of joyous music from a multitude of instru- 
ments rose on the air. 

The illustration gives a view of the 


waters strewn 


costume of 
the Doge in the sixteenth century on this state 
occasion. 
4~@> 
HEARING HIS OWN FUNERAL SER- 
MON. 


It is doubtless pleasant for a man to read his 
own obituary, especially if it is a first-class notice 
Such cases have happened, owing to the man be- 
ing reported dead when he was living. Some 
years ago «x man listened to his own funeral ser- 
mon. He lived in Southbury, 
known as an inveterate 
was called, 


and 
“Old Sim,” 
was a staunch friend of Lorenzo Dow, 
a wandering preacher, noted tor his eccentricities 
and popular eloquence, 


Old Sim-—his name was Simeon Mitchell 
termined to have a funeral, a monument 
sermon from Dow. He made his arrangements, 
and then made believe die. He was Init out in 
the old style—a copper cent on each eve, a hand- 
some shroud and a mahogany coffin. 

The meeting-house bell tolled, as the procession 
solemnly marched to the burving-ground. The 
coffin was deposited by the side of the newly 
erected tombstone, and Lorenzo Dow preached 
such a funeral sermon as had never been heard 
before. It was witty, pathetic, severe and com- 
plimentary. 

Old Sim, lying in his coffin, heard his character 
dissected by an unsparing hand. His virtues were 
praised and his faults severely denounced. The 
“mourners” laughed and cried. Probably a more 
truthful sermon was never preached in that old 
burying-ground. When Dow had finished, old 
Sim rose up, declared himself satisfied, and or- 
dered all, preacher and “mourners,” to return to 
his house. 

It was the strange freak of an eccentric man and 
of «a more eccentric preacher. [t just suited Dow, 
who was fond of creating a sensation. It iwuest, 
however, be said in justice to the preacher's mem- 
ory, that he, generally, so used his “sensations” 
that the people were benetited by them. 


Conn., was 


joker. as he 


dle- 
, anda 


+m 
FIGHTING AGAINST GRASSHOPPERS. 
The settlers in some parts of Kansas and Ne- 
braska have several times lost their crops by im- 
mense swarms of grasshoppers, 
green thing in field or orchard. 


which ate every 


Some of the farmers abandoned their farms in 
despair. It would be a reproach to American 
character, and a stigma on the boasted superiority 
of man over the lower orders of animal life, if set- 
tlers should submit to be beaten by grasshoppers. 
The human brain, if it is worth anything, ought 
to devise some remedy, and find some wav of de- 
stroving the troublesome insects. 


The Russians have been equally troubled, and 





_ THE YOUTH’S: 





| have taken the matter in hand senate i. —_ 
| mined to destroy the pest. For three years, 

have been wa ‘ing war against the destructive = y 
with more diligence and energy than ~~ fought | 
against Napoleon, and they are cheered by hopes 
of a complete victory. The insects are gradually 
diminishing in number, and the harvests increas- 
ing, and it looks as if human energy would tri- 
umph over insect fecundity. The Kansas farmers | 
should take courage, and carry on a similar war- 
fare. 


~@> 
UNCONVINCED. 

It is the misfortune of public men that their rep- 
utation is often not as good as their character. If 
they should see themselves as others see them, 
there would be a failure of recognition. An anec- 
dote of an eloquent English clergyman, the late 
| Bishop Wilberforce, illustrates how men through 
|a want of charity insist on putting 

upon : man which he does not deserve. 

The Bishop was outspoken. He would call a 
spade a spade, and not an agricultural instrument. 
When aroused by some great public wrong he de- 

nounced it with vehemence. 

This gave him the reputation of being an irasci- 

| ble man, one whose temper often got the hetter of 
him. His friends knew better, for they saw that 


| denunciations were the outbursts of righteous in- 
dignation. But the pub- 
lic, as the Bishop learned 
one day, while travel- 
ling, thought him a bad- 
tempered man. 

He was riding alone 
in one of the double first- 
class compartments of 


way. The other com- 


began a conversation | 
about the Bishop, not 
knowing that he was so 
near them. 

“Wonderful man, the 
Bishop of Oxford,” said 
one of the gentlemen. 


rible stumbling - block 
that temper of his!” re- 
plied the other. 


house there are recesses 
made in the passages 
and in the walls of the 
staircase, so that if any 
of his children or of the 
servants meet him, when 
the fit is on, they may 


seas take refuge in time to} 
: avoid him.” 
| ‘This was too much for the Bishop, who had 


| heard every word. Speaking through the open | 
| window between the compartments, he said : 
“Gentlemen, I have accidentally overheard your 
conversation. Now I spend more time, prob: ably, 
with the Bishop of Oxford in his own house than 
any other living man; and perhaps know more of 
| his fuults, of which no doubt there are many. But 
| I think [am bound to tell you that this sort of 
temper is not one of them. Tf it had been, I mast 


¢| have known it.’ 


The gentlemen, who did not recognize the Bish- 
| op, bowed and thanked him. But as he resumed 
| his seat, he overheard the knowing one whisper to 

the other, 

| “Justso. That is the way all his friends talk. 
| Nevertheless, it is perfectly true.” 

| The Bishop, whose sense of humor was keen, 
| used to relate this story with great glee. 


+? 


A GOOD HIT 

Mr. Spurgeon is famous for pat sayings. He 
has the homely mother-wit, which chooses the right 

| word at the righttime. He said a good thing re- 
| cently, which did its work, and gave no offence 
| Three young men, of the ruder sort, strolled into 
| his church, and persisted in keeping their hats 
| On. 


The congregation were annoyed, but Mr. Spur- 
geon kept on with the service, betraying no sign 
of disturbance at the intentional insult. He was 
only waiting for the opportunity to strike an effec- 
tive blow, and it came in good time. 

He began to tell his congregation of a visit paid 
to a Jewish synagogue. “TI found,” he said, “that 

| their habits in worship differed from ours. When | 
1 entered I took off my hat, but was informed that | 
the mark of respect was to keep it on. I did so, 
though I felt very strange wearing my hat in a 
pla we of worship. 

‘And now, as I paid this mark of respect to the 

synagogue, may L ask those three Jews in the gal- 

lery to conform equally to our rules, and kindly 

uncover their heads ?” i 
The shot went straight to the mark. 

Arabs addressed as “Jews,” 

a lesson they never forgot. 


«o> 

RICE AS FOOD. 
The value of rice 
Sanitarian 


as food is set forth by the 


Rice is almost the only diet of the people in 
China, India, and all Eastern countries. In those 
countries it is used as a substitute for potatoes. 
At the present low price of domestic rice, it is the 
cheapest food obtainable. 

Potatoes contain about eighty per vent. of water, 
and do not gain much in the process of cooking. 
Rice has no waste whatever, contains only twenty- 
two per cent. of water, and m boiling gains three 
times its original bulk. Hence, one pound of rice | 
at six and one-fourth cents per pound makes three | 
times as much when cooked ; equal to three pounds 
of potatocs at two and one-half cents per pound, 
or seven and one-half cents. 
Rice properly prepared should come upon the | 
tible dry, eich grain unbroken, and served with 
the condiments used on potatoes; and be partaken 
of as a vegetable, with meats, and not as a dessert. 


Ss 


a reputation | 


the great western rail- | 


partment was occupied | 
by two gentlemen, who 


“Yes, but what a ter- | 


“Temper? I never 
heard of it. Pray ex-| 
plain.’ 

“Why, there is an 
awful fury which seizes 
him at times. In his 


| 
| 


The voung | 
uncovered, and learned | 
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COMPANION. 
7 
| 
YOUR MONOGKAM el. Send Suc. 
. M. ERV ING, 121 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fes « to Hatch, a tine br ed Plywouth Rocks, ‘Par | 
tridge, Cochins, Brown and White Lagherss. at 
$2.5 50 for 13. Address F. G. SHOUDY, Rockford, Ill 
\RAPE VINES: Sand Small Fruit Pi: ants, 
K bred Poultry an Eggs for Hatching. 
( atalogues. GEO, 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, 
3 »¢ Choice Album Verses, nearly all original, 64 
pages, paper cover, Sets.: cloth #0 ects. Mailed 
| on receipt of price. J. 8. OGILVIE & CO,, 24 Rose 
Street, New York. Agents Wanted. 
BARLOW'S The F ‘amily Wash Blue. 
For sale by ty 
INDIGO BLUE | D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
235 N. Se cond St., P' hiladelphia. 
64 Page Autograph ‘Album, Illustrated with 32 
Pen Scrolls, Birds, Japanese Pictures, etc. Japan- 
ese Cover, 12 Worsted Patterns, and 100 Album Quota- 
tions, All for lic.; Gfor ble, ; 36 Picture and Fancy Adver- 
| tising Cards for Be, 100 Vor sted Cross-Stitch Patterns, 
25e, “Send stamps. J. F. . Ingalls, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 
For making Patterns of ho Drawings, Serollwork, 
Garments, Embroide ry, ete. 
25 cents. Bi )HN w ILK 
77 State St., “Chicago, il. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
| make them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 
ee permanent business to agents. Cireular for stz Anp. 

S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 jeune, 
40 kinds ote a ety Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
JOSEPH 


TSON, 19 Murray Street, New ork. 


12 re $s 


| 


cards, &c. 
S25 $4.) 





5 banahis &c.,for 2 stamps. Address 
KELSEY & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS. 
ORGANS 





$125 up. Paperfree. Addre 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
lin daily use by thousands of riders, 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never tor- 
gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 
catilogue with price-list and fullinfore 
mation. 

THE POPE W’F’G CoO., 
| 597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


aeeeeeat TE PRESS. 


elf-Inking, only $8. 
COL UMBI SN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $i. Will do the 
work of a $200 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITC HE 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 















QUR $I5 SHOT-GUN f ‘ur t 


at gre OUR $15 SHOT-GUN reduced price, 
Pend stamp for our New 
Eliusteated C atalogue (C) 
Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 


| 
| 





- POWELL & SON, 23) 
a your CH. AIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Scat, leather finish 
(brown, green or maroon), may by 
fastened to any chair with tacks 
Price, up to 
16 in. 30c; 17 or 18 in., 42c. Sent 
hy mail, fitted, on receipt of paper 
pattern with price and 6c. postage 
per seat. Small sample for 3c. 
stamp. Strong and handsome. 
ar Te Chair Seat Co. 
Washington | Sts Boston. 


ASK YOUR — | DEALER Fi 


CARDS GIVEN AWAY! 

Needles, for all kinds of sewing machines, 25 cents 
one-halfdozen,in silver with one set — ant cards includ- 
ed, or 0 cents per doz. in silver, including 2 sets elegant 
| cards; also the magic egg puzzle (a wondertul puzzle for 
} ev erybody). The needles, with cards and puzzle also, 
| sent by mail all over the country, cy" receipt © of above 
prices. FLORENCE OIL STUV NG MA- 

CHINE AGENCY, 37 Temple Place, Boston, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
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STEEL PENS 


SosoBr ALL DEALERS TwRovuGHour Ine WORLD, 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








12 BEAUTIFUL 
with pr 


CHROMO CARDS, 
ice list of cards, also full partic- 
new Self- 


tning our two 


4 Inking Presses. 


and the “Uncle Sam,” 


Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 


31 Park Row, New York. 
Established 20 years 


ulars conce 


price $10.00. 










56 of the most Popular Songs, 
25 Samples, and Agents’ Catalogue 
sent free on receipt of 6c. in stamps 

peegnens mee to all who 


to 
mas on this pape 
rti 
ath Ane” N.Y. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


22,24& 2 
PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 









For Beauty of Polish. Sa:ing Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & ¢ apness. U mequated. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, M 





nt pre i cot receipt of 


Prints envelopes, 
(Self- 
Press 
for circulars, &c., 
© your own print- 
i Pleasure or money making; old or 
young. Everything easy; printed in- 
structions. Catalogue of Presses,Type, 


$30 t) 81000; 2 to 32 Stops. Pianos 
Daniel F. Beatty, Ww ‘tshington, N.J. 





MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU ! 


The “ Best,” price $6 | 


| 


APRIL 2s, Iss1, 





~ GEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches a!- 
most immediately. Itis invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessness 
Dyspeps fa and Liver Troubles. 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 0 cts. 
per box; 6 boxes, $2 4). Send for 
pamphlets. ‘Address 

THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


NERVE FOOD 
Im MANUFACTURED 
BY 


H.F.THAYER &CO, 


TON.MASS 


BC 








GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DISEASES, HEAD-~ 
ACHE, BILiIousNEss, INDI- 
GESTION and FEVERS. These 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


NO CURE, NO PAY. 
| Dr. Pierce’s F amily Medicines are guaranteed to cure. 
For particulars see wrappers and pamphlets. They are 
reliable, have not sprung into popularity in a week or 
month, and gone out of favor as rapidly, but being sus- 
| tained by merit, have won a world-wide reputation, 
necessitating a branch in London, to supply foreign 
countries, while the home sales are enormous through- 
out the United States. Golden Medical Discovery puri- 
fles and enriches the blood, preventing fevers, and curing 
all skin and scrofulous affections, stimulating the liver 
to action, relieving biliousness, and curing consumption, 
which is scrofula of the lungs. If the bowels are costive, 
take Pierce’s pellets (little pills). Both sold by druggists. 
CHICAGO, 111., May 5, 1879. 
WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA1ION: 
Gentlemen,—For years I have been a great sufferer. 
My trouble first started with terrible ague chills and 
constipatigns. This left me in 1878 with a racking cough 
and frequent bleedings from the lungs. Since this time 
I have been continually doctoring, consulting physicians 
without number. From them I received no benetit or 
encouragement. The most noted physicians of our city 
who last visited me expressed their opinions in the briet 
but hopeless words, “Take geod care of yourself the few 
days you have to live; we cannot help you.” I grew 
Steadily worse under their treatment. One day through 
reading your Memorandum Book I learned of the Golden 
Medical Discovery. With but little hope of relief, I pur- 
chased a bottle and took it. To my surprise and satisfac- 
tion, it did me more good than all the drugs I had taken 
the year around, [am now steadily using it with benefit, 

















and recommend It to all to be just what it is advertised. 
Sincerely yours, 


JAMES P. MCGRATH, 
50 Wight Street. 








A Valuable Remedy for 
_ KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


. 
Constipation and Piles. 
Dr. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases of Kid- 
ney Troubles it has acted likea charm. It has cured 
many very bad cases of piles, and has never failed to act 


efficiently.” 
Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, Vt., says, “It_is of 
riceless value. After sixteen years of great suffering 
om Piles and Costiveness, it completely cured me. 
C. 8. Hogabon, of Berkshire, says, “Oue package lias 
done wonders for me in completely curing a severe Liver 
and Kidney iT HAS 


IT HA 9 
wonperru. WHY | 
| POWER 
Because it Acts on tag LIV ay the BOWELS 


and the Kidneys at the same time. 
Because it purifies the system of the poisonous humors 
that develop in Kidney diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, 
Constipation, 1 or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia and 
ney we disorder: 


-W ORT is a dry vegetable compound, and 
can be sent by mail prepaid. 


One package will make six quarts of medicine. 


TRY IT NOW! 


[2 Buy it at the Druggist’s. ‘Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors. 


| 
(Will send postpaid.) Burlington, Vt. 





| 











CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALCIA, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THE 


Menlo Park Manufacturing Co., New York. 


PRICE, $1.00—SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








